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Extract from a letter sent by the Commercial Club of Duluth to 
non-resident owners of unimproved property in Duluth. 


DututnH, Minn., AZarch 29, 1904. 

The time is ripe for an effort to house our growing popula- 
tion. Look at these facts. 

Duluth, a city of 70,000 people has, to-day, very few vacant 
residences of any kind, good, bad or indifferent, in any section 
of the city. Its rental agents are besieged by would-be resi- 
dents who have stured their goods, or who have not yet 
brought their families to the city. The industries of Duluth 
are expanding steadily with the development of its rich tribu- 
tary territory. 

The completion of its enormous cheap water power and the 
industries which it will create, will add a large influx of popu- 
lation. Inthe judgment of the Public Affairs Committee*of 
the Commercial Club, the building in Duluth of houses or 
flats, and particularly houses of moderate cost for woiking 
men, is a conservative and profitable investment. 

Yours truly, THE CoMMERCIAL CLuB OF DULUTH. 


This need was recognized five years ago, and the Howard Invest- 
ment Company was incorporated with the object of building such 
houses both for sale and forrent. So far over fifty thousand dollars 
has been so invested, and it has not only provided homes for many, 
but it has paid the stockholders of the Company good returns on their 
investment. In five years we have paid out in dividends as much as 
the original paid-in capital of the company. 

Duluth could not stop growing if it wanted to. Real estate in 
Duluth cannot help increasing in value as the city grows. Invest 
your money in stock in the Howard Investment Company and it will 
be invested in improved and unencumbered real estate in Duluth. 
You will receive regular dividends and have none of the inconveni- 
ence and worry that the owning of real estate usually entails. As the 
real estate represented by your stock increases in value your stock 
will continually increase in value. Besides investing your money so 
it will bring you large returns, you will assist in providing people with 
homes. This is Philanthropy and 7 per cent. 


For further particulars, address 


JAY COOKE HOWARD, Secretary, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Rev. JOHN G. Brown, D. D. 
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JOHN G. BROWN. 


Rev. Joun G. Brown, D. D., was the founder of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
was Principal of the school for four years, and with the 
exception of this time was President of the Board of 


Trustees from its organization till his death, which oc- 
curred March 4, 1904. He was born in Pittsburg, Janu-~ 
ary 14, 1824, and spent his entire life in the city of his 
nativity. He was graduated from the Western University 
of Pennsylvania and received his ministerial training in 
the Western Theological Seminary of Allegheny. He held 
but one pastorate, but that was for a quarter of a century, 
and was entered upon when he was not yet twenty-three 
years of age. He was subsequently Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church, which position he retained for thirteen years. 
The story of the steps by which he became interested 
in the education of the deaf forms an interesting chapter 
in the history of our school, but cannot here be told. It 
was in a mission Sabbath-school connected with his church 
that the Institution had its origin, and its development was 
so rapid that one is led to wonder how a busy man could 


find time to guide it through its various changes. Founded 
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as a day-school, it soon outgrew the limited space at its 
command in a Pittsburg public school, and was moved to 
more commodious quarters. Finding the attendance of 
its pupils irregular, a boarding house was added to its 


equipment ; then, outgrowing this, it moved into the coun- 
try to occupy a much larger and more comfortable home. 
Money having been raised, largely through Dr. Brown’s 
solicitation, a new building was erected. This being de- 
stroyed by fire after a few years, temporary buildings were 
erected and occupied and Dr. Brown was again called 
upon to raise funds with which to rebuild. He was by 
this time well advanced in years, having passed his 
seventy-eighth birthday, but he at once took up his old 
work of soliciting aid in behalf of the deaf. 

The succession of events that led to Dr. Brown’s ap- 
pointment as Principal of the school in August, 1885, was 
peculiar. Dr. MacIntire, who had been in charge, resigned 
after a protracted illness, and the Board, almost new in 
the management of the affairs of the school, found them- 
selves with a well equipped plant on their hands, but with 
no one with sufficient knowledge to manage it. They 
turned with ove accord to Dr. Brown and insisted that he 
should take charge of the school. He reluctantly con- 
sented to accept the responsibility, feeling that as he had 
been largely instrumental in bringing it into existence, and 
as it was due to his influence that many of the Trustees 
had assumed positions on the Board, he owed them this 
sacrifice of his personal wishes. After putting the Insti- 
tution on a firm basis he wished to retire, but the Board 
insisted on his retaining the place another year, which he 
agreed to do on condition that he should.be allowed to 
resign at the close of the next term of school. Accord- 
ingly he looked about for a successor and at the expiration 
of the year made his recommendation to the Board, and 
the present incumbent was selected for the place. But 
the Doctor was not allowed to give up his active work for 
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the school. He was re-elected President of the Board of 
Trustees and requested to keep in touch with the school 
by frequent visits and conferences with the Principal. 
This he continued to do, and his weekly visits were looked 
forward to by the pupils and teachers with anticipations 
of pleasure till the close of his life. 

It does not fall to the lot of many men to have the con- 
fidence of the wealthy business men of the community as 
it was possessed by Dr. Brown. He was frequently called 
upon to solicit funds for the erection of buildings and 
otherwise to supplement the support of the State, and no 
one ever questioned the needs of the cause which he pre- 
sented, for the very fact that he undertook to raise money 
was a guarantee that it was needed. The Institution was 
always in his mind. He seldom met a friend without the ~ 
conversation being directed to the affairs of the school. 
His one dominating purpose was to keep the Institution 
before the public in order that it might have the recogni- 
tion that it merited. 

The funeral services were simple yet impressive, but a 
stronger testimony to the character of the man than any 
that the ministers could express was the presence of a large 
gathering, at the church, of the former pupils of the In- 
stitution. Their sorrow was sincere. During his life Dr. 
Brown was able to command to an eminent degree the af- 
fection and confidence of those who had attended our 
school. He was consulted by them frequently in their 
prosperity and their adversity, officiated at a large num- 
ber of their weddings, and was a welcome guest in all their 
households. It was his peculiar delight to hear of the 
success of his deaf friends, and any information that came 
to him tending to show their kindness of heart, fidelity, 
or financial success was sure to be repeated over and over 
again in order to establish the claims of the deaf to the 
favorable consideration of men and women of influence in 
the community. 
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While Dr. Brown’s interest in the unfortunate mani- 
fested itself most clearly in his connection with the deaf, 
he was not unmindful that other classes had a claim upon 
his sympathy. He became interested in the education of 
the blind and, while he was not called upon to become so 
intimately associated with the Institution for the Blind as 
with our own, he was however a charter member of its 
Board of Trustees, and at the time of his death was the 
President. 

As he grew older his great pleasure was to make friends 
for his children of silence (as he used to style them) 
among the young people, who, he said, would some time be 
called on to take the places in the community now held 
by their elders, and whose education in philanthropy should 
begin at as early an age as possible. It was his custom 
to take the addresses of those who seemed interested in 
his narratives and send them copies of our Institution 
paper from time to time. 

Of the twenty-seven men whose names appear on the 
charter of the Institution all are gone, and he who was the 
first to take up the work was the last to receive the sum- 
mons. 

The esthetic side of Dr. Brown’s nature was highly 
developed. He had a keen appreciation of poetry and 
could recite long stanzas from the older poets. True to 
his Scotch ancestry Burns was his favorite. He took 
especial delight in reciting the metrical version of the 
Psalms, and as his voice was remarkably clear and full it 
was a pleasure to listen to him repeat verse after verse 
and to hear his comments upon them. He was also a 
discriminating judge of painting, and while he laid no claim 
to unusual talent as an artist, the pictures that he painted 
in his younger days bear evidence of no mean skill. 
Church architecture and church decoration were subjects 
to which he had given a great deal of attention and upon 
which he held very positive and intelligent opinions. 
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Dr. Brown was an unusually active man and in his well- 
spent life, which was longer than that permitted to most 
men, accomplished much for his fellow man, but the labor 
that bore the most abundant fruit and that for which he 
will be longest remembered was that spent in behalf of 
the deaf; and the noble buildings and efficient organiza- 
tion of the Institution he founded will stand as an endur- 
ing monument to his industry, wisdom, and broad philan- 
thropy. | 

WILLIAM N. BURT, 


Principal of the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


THREE YEARS OF LANGUAGE. 


Introductory note of a somewhat personal nature. 


Tus article does not pretend to be a scientifically ar- 
ranged course of study in language and it pleads guilty, 
but with extenuating circumstances, to many faults of ar- 
rangement and to a loose use of technical grammatical 
terms. 

First, as to faults of arrangement. It is of course pos- 
sible, at the expense of much time, study, and care, to 
construct an almost perfect course of study. The Jesuits 
did it toward the end of the sixteenth century; so did 
Sturm; so have many others fashioned courses so care- 
fully worked out in every detail that an automaton could 
have followed them almost as well as a flesh-and-blood 
teacher. But these courses, so perfect in themselves, are 
too likely to appear to their makers finished products, to 
be preserved with care, rather than growing things which 
are capable of sloughing off the old and developing the 
new. Such perfect courses have an academic value as 
standards, but they are not very desirable as schoolroom 
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guides. Speaking broadly it may with safety be asserted 
that no closed system can long remain serviceable to any 
body of workers in a civilization which is evolutionary in 
its character. 

The plan which forms the subject of this article was 
worked out with a good deal of care in the summer of 
1900. The materials used were of two kinds: first, arti- 
cles by other teachers of the deaf, reports of conventions, 
etc.; and, second, diaries and class note-books in which the 
writer had for several years hastily noted, from day to day, 
details of lessons, devices, aud ways of getting at things 
which the moment teaches but which are so easily forgot- 
ten. Since 1900 the plan has undergone many changes; 
a little has been taken away and much has been added ; 
and the experience of this present year is showing that 
more changes must be made before next year. 

This constant change, however, has had the result of 
making over a tabulated. course of study into a series of 
short essays upon ways and means of teaching various 
topics, kept at hand in black and white for occasional 
reference in order that what has proved valuable in the 
past may not be forgotten and lost as new devices come 
into use. 

The loose use of technical grammatical terms can be 
explained very briefly. The writer received her early 
education in the schools of Quincy, Massachusetts, just 
when Col. Francis W. Parker and Hon. John Quincy 
Adams had forbidden the study of English grammar and 
substituted something called “ Language.” Therefore she 
never learned to parse or to analyze “ Paradise Lost.” 
The study of foreign languages gave her some idea of 
grammar itself, but of its English technical terms she re- 
mained ignorant until in somewhat advanced life necessity 
forced her to look them up, and then to her horror she 
found that each modern text-book contained a different 
nomenclature. 
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In this particular article the terms are usually those of 
Whitney’s “ Esseutials of English Grammar,” but occa- 
sionally they are based on no authority but that of com- 
mon sense. 

If it be asked why, when so many satisfactory courses 
of study have already appeared in the Annals, yet another 
avowedly incomplete one should be submitted to its 
readers, the writer can only say that her conscience gave 
her ‘‘leave to print” just because those courses and the 
many articles on the teaching of particular subjects have 
proved such a mine of wealth to her in the past. It is 
safe to say that no suggestion which a teacher writes as 
the result of actual experience is ever entirely valueless 
to any other teacher who reads it. The reader may dis- 
agree utterly with the writer, but that very disagreement 
rouses a train of thought which leads to a new feature in 
the next day’s or week’s teaching, a something which is 
likely to modify all future teaching in some slight detail, 
and anything which tends to interrupt routine teaching is 
subjectively valuable. 

So if class teachers who read the Anna/s find in this 
article bits here and there which they can pick out, change 
and mould to their liking, improve upon in many ways, 
and finally use occasionally in their daily teaching, the 
“leave to print” will have been fully justified. 


First Year. 


The plan of work in Language here presented begins 
with the second year of school life; it is intended for 
children who enter school young, often under five, and so 
is built upon a first year which provides for almost no 
actual language teaching; when, however, an entering 
class is composed of children older, brighter, or more ma- 
ture, the work here proposed for the second year would 
be begun at the end of a few months, and, on the other 
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hand, individuals might not be prepared for it before their 
third year. During this first year of preparation the 
pupils are taught to speak, write, and recognize the spoken 
and written forms of the elements ; to speak, write, and rec- 
ognize combinations of the elements, and when such com- 
binations are English words, to understand their meaning, 
if such an understanding does not involve too great an ex- 
penditure of their time. From among these combinations 
the names of a few common objects are selected and 
taught as words, carefully, to serve as the beginning of a 
vocabulary. These words are used by the teacher in 
speech-reading lessons in which the child is directed to 
* Put a ball on the table,” or to “Give a ball to Lucy.” 
When the child has performed his action he takes his 
place and disposes of his object at a blackboard ruled for 
the five columns, and the teacher writes the statement 
“ John put a ball,” etc., but during this first year the child 
is not expected either to say the sentence or to write it 
independently, although he may copy it as an exercise in 
writing. 

There is an exercise really not much more than a play, 
which produces good results in language later in classes 
where the five-column system is to be used. This con- 
sists of the performance of all sorts of actions, beginning 
with very simple ones and gradually working up to some 
which are rather complicated, the actor and the objects 
involved being each time disposed in their proper places 
at the five columns. Of course, the teacher must take 
the lead and keep it, lest the exercise degenerate into 
meaningless play, and more or less thought is necessary 
to make the exercise serve its purpose; but properly con- 
ducted it may help to lay the foundation for plurals, 
compound subject, compound predicate, and compound 
sentence, in a very easy and natural way. In all essen- 
tials this year of preparation is identical with the first 
work of most oral classes, and so, perhaps, this simple 
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description of it will suffice. Theoretically the children 
enter upon their second year speaking the elements and 
a few words, nearly all nouns, and recognizing upon the 
teacher’s lips the imperative form of a few of the commoner 
verbs in addition to the words which they can themselves 
speak. Practically they have forgotten nearly everything 
during their first long summer vacation, and must spend 
two or three weeks in recalling their knowledge. They 
seem like beginners, but it is only seeming; they have 
the habit of watching the teacher’s lips, they know that 
further enlightenment awaits them on the blackboard, 
they can write, and they have a standard of behavior, if 
they do not always live up to the same; all these con- 
stitute a great difference between real beginners and these 
second-year children. 


Second Year. 


Verbs (transitive and intransitive). 


Indicative and imperative moods. 
Past and future tenses. 

Present tense when sense requires it. 
Negatives. 

To be in the past, present, and future. 


Nouns. 


Singular and plural. 

Names of persons, places, and streets. 
Common nouns in classes. 

Possessive case of proper names. 


Pronouns. 


All the personal pronouns. 


Interrogative pronouns (see “ Sentence Forms”), 
Indefinite pronouns: some, any. 
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Adjectives. 


The definite and indefinite article. 
The possessive pronouns. 

The numeral adjectives. 
Adjectives of color. 

Such others as come up. 


Adverbs. 


A very few for which the need actually arises. 


Prepositions. 


All those in common use for which the need arises. 


Conjunctions 


and, 
because,* 


Sentence Forms. 


The simple sentence. 

Assertive. 

Imperative. 

Interrogative. 

Assertive sentences. 

One subject and one verb. 
Two subjects and one verb. 
One subject and two verbs. 
Direct object. 
Indirect object. 
Prepositional phrase. 
Subject with one modifier. 
Direct object with one modifier. 
Indirect object with one modifier. 
Verb with one modifier. 


* Used by the teacher only in incidental language. 
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Imperative sentences. 


Oral and written directions in the imperative, much 
by the teacher, little by the children. 


[Interrogative sentences. 


Who? What? Where? 
When? What color? 
How many? What did do? 
Whom? Whose? 
Questions beginning with parts of the verb éo be. 
Questions beginning with the auxiliaries (Can ? 
Do? Does? Did? Shall? Will?) 


Third Year. 


Verbs (transitive and intransitive). 


Indicative, imperative, and infinitive moods. 
Past and future tenses. 

Habitual present. 

Present progressive. 

To be in past, present, and future. 


Nouns. 


Irregular plurals. 
The beginning of plural possessives. 
Such expressions as 

A pair of 

A piece of 

A bottle of 

A box of : 

A spoonful of 


Pronouns. 


Personal pronouns more freely used. 
Demonstratives. 
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Adjectives. 
Possessive pronouns continued. 
An increased number of adjectives used in the posi- 
tive degree. 
The beginning of the comparative and superlative. 


Adverbs. 


Used more freely. 


Prepositions. 
Such new prepositions as come up naturally. 


Conjunctions 
if,* because,* but, when. 


Sentence Forms. 


Simple and compound sentences with not more than two 
prepositional phrases. 

Constructions with the infinitive (¢ke to go, want to see, 
etc.). 

The beginning of dependent clauses. 

Imperative constructions of a more difficult nature written 
by the pupils. 

Direct questions of all sorts. Especial emphasis on Why? 
and some work on questions beginning with /7 ? 

There is, There are. 

Here is, Here are. 

Fourth Year. 
Verbs. 


Past progressive—asked, said, told. 


Nouns. 
Possessive case of common nouns, irregular and plural. 
Irregular plurals repeated. 


* Used freely by the teacher, a little by the children. 
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Pronouns. 
Indefinite pronouns—many, few, all, some one, some- 
body, every one, everybody, ete. 
The compound personal pronouns. 


Adjectives. 


Comparative and superlative degree, continued. 


Adverbs. 


Comparative degree. 


Prepositions. 


Prepositional phrases. 


Conjunctions 
where, after, before, while, as soon as, as long as, 
until. 


Nentence Forms. 


Dependent clauses. 
Complex sentences. 
Direct and indirect quotations. 


A Few General Principles. 


I. That lesson is best which gives to the largest number 
of pupils an active part. 

Il. Never hesitate to aid the uncertainty of the spoken 
word by the certainty of the written. 

III. A natural opportunity to teach a particular word 
or form is usually more valuable than a created oppor- 
tunity. 

IV. It is right and natural that the child’s comprehen- 
sion of language should be greater than his power of ex- 
pression ; therefore 

VY. The incidental language may contain forms still un- 
taught in the regular work. 
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Explanations and Devices. 


The work which has been roughly outlined in the pre- 
ceding pages can be accomplished by means of various 
kinds of exercises, and the writer will here record a few 
which have proved useful to her at various times. While 
it is usually true that a device for teaching a given sub- 
ject which a teacher works out for herself is almost sure 
to be a better one for Aer than one which comes from 
without, yet it often happens, nevertheless, that the device 
of some one else forms a convenient starting point from 
which to invent a new one. 

The exercises which may be employed to teach the de- 
sired language forms are of many kinds and overlap and 
interlace in many ways. For the sake of convenience 
they are here reduced to a list of topics and each topic 
will be discussed singly. 

Sentence work and written directions. 

Series. 

Letters and journals. 

Pictures. 

Stories. 

Books. 

The language of number. 

Incidental language. 

Memory exercises. 

Time lessons (clock and calendar). 

The making of sets of books. 

Broadening lessons. 

Questions. 


Sentence Work. 


The beginning of sentence work with deaf children is 
necessarily essentially the same whatever the system and 
whoever the teacher. The children must learn to use the 
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subject and the verb and the object in their proper order, 
and to add the indirect object or a prepositional phrase, 
and whatever device brings them most quickly to this re- 
sult is a good device. The writer finds that the five 
columns, at least in her own mind, if not visible upon the 
blackboard, with a sixth column as soon as time-words 
and phrases are needed, furnish the quickest means of 
accomplishing this result in her own classes, and she calls 
Miss Barry blessed many times in a year. 

As soon as fifteen or twenty verbs have been taught 
and the children are able to make statements when they 
perform an action or see one performed, original sentences 
begin. This is the hardest tug in the whole three years. 
It is easy enough to induce the children to manipulate 
words and to write— 

A sheep ran. 

A goat ran. 

A dog ran. 
and so on forever, but to make them use the words which 
they know, to relate something which lies within their 
own experience and outside the experience of their class- 
mates, is pretty difficult, and yet, until they do use lan- 
guage for this purpose, language teaching is of little effect. 

The writer usually gets her start in some such fashion 
as this: The verbs which have been thoroughly taught 
are always written in a list on a blackboard behind the 
class. The teacher surveys this list with a scrutiniz- 
ing expression of countenance, then she allows a look 
of relief and interest to appear; then she goes over to 
the list and points out a verb, shovelled, let us say ; re- 
turning to the front of the room she says, and writes, “A 
boy shovelled snow.” Oh, yes, they know that; it was 
Russell who shovelled it the day shovelled was taught. 
The teacher repudiates this and substitutes the name of 
a boy unknown to them, says “far away,” and “T saw 


— ” or “I saw him.” 
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By that time the children are ready to discuss snow- 
shovelling for the rest of the morning; but the teacher 
recalls their attention and repeats her performance, select- 
ing another verb, made, perhaps. “A woman made a 
cake.” So she goes on until repeated gazings at the verb- 
list have reminded her of many interesting experiences in 
her past life hitherto hidden from her pupils. Suddenly, 
without warning, her memory gives out, she knows nothing 
more to tell them. She looks and looks, but in vain, and 
the children look and look until some one of the verbs 
brings back to Mary’s mind a thrilling experience, and— 
the work is done for the bright pupils! 

But oh, the wear and tear of nerve tissue before the 
slow ones will do anything more than take a sentence 
from their next-door neighbors, and present it as their 
own with a change of subject, and stick to the assertion 
that they saw the happening themselves when the teacher 
knows they didn’t. 

In a day-school, where the daily experience of each 
child is different from that of every other, much which is 
interesting comes up and, of course, much which is diffi- 
cult, because the children often attempt to relate experi- 
ences beyond their language powers, and the teacher 
naturally desires to be sure she is teaching language which 


really expresses the truth. 

With the smallest children a rigid determination to find 
out the subject of every verb which they attempt to use, 
and a predicate for every noun, will usually result in a 
fairly accurate account of the essential features of a hap- 


pening. 

Toward the end of the first year questions begin to help 
out and play a more and more important part as time 
goes on. As the children acquire a larger vocabulary, 
however, and become capable of telling more, and compre- 
hending more involved language, a good deal of pains has 
to be taken to find out just what a pupil is trying to say 
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and help him to express himself. An older child whko 
lives in the same neighborhood can often furnish the clue, 
and a letter sent home one day has never in the writer’s 
experience failed to bring a satisfactory explanation the 
next day. Ina little while, too, the parents acquire the 
letter habit and the children arrive mornings with a note 
explaining some exciting event, prefaced by the remark 
“ T know you will want to know about this.” Of course 
all this writing and inquiring takes time, but as soon as 
the children find that their small affairs will not be for- 
gotten they consent to delay very cheerfully, until the 
teacher is in a position to give them intelligent help. 

Every class of ten contains children of widely differing 
mental capacity, and lesson periods have to be so planned 
that a certain amount shall be taught to every child, and 
also that an opportunity shall be given to the brighter 
minds to do their best while the slower ones are doing 
their own very much poorer best. 

New constructions must be taught to all, and the bright 
ones must possess their souls in patience while the slow 
ones are trying to grasp the thought; but when the time 
for original sentences comes the bright ones can have 
their innings without injury to the others. 

If the class is seated with tablets and pencils within 
sight of the verb list and requested to write sentences and 
bring each one up to the teacher, and the rule of standing 
in line is strictly adhered to so that all confusion is elim- 
inated, it is possible to keep every child working almost 
every minute, to keep the work corrected sentence by sen- 
tence, and to obtain from the class as a whole its best 
effort, which in the case of the brightest will perhaps re- 
sult in thirty sentences in a half hour, while the slowest 
cannot produce over seven. There is usually a gratifying 
demand for new nouns during such a lesson, and, as well 
as she can, the teacher must meet this by scribbling 
them onto a blackboard within hand’s reach; but when 
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the demand is for verbs a point-blank refusal often seems 
wise, because the object of the lesson is to make the child 
apply what he has already learned to an expression of his 
past experience. Such a point as this, however, is of 
course best decided by the individual teacher. 

As each new step in sentence building is taken by the 
children the sentences which they write during periods de- 
voted to individual work naturally grow more elaborate 
and less accurate in construction. 

When the compound-sentence stage is reached the stage 
of “ mixed-up ” language seems to be attained also. A 
great deal of written language placed before the children 
helps to control difficulties here. Long before the chil- 
dren are able to make a compound sentence or to “ carry” 
a compound direction from the lips, it is quite possible for 
them to obey written directions which involve rather com- 
plicated actions ; they enjoy doing it, and they get a gen- 
eral idea of the possibilities of a single sentence and of 
the relation of the parts, which gives them a prepared 
foundation when they are ready to make such sentences 
themselves. Such work, too, is a great help when reading 
begins, for it furnishes many opportunities for the use of 
little idiomatic expressions which can hardly be taught, 
but may surely be learned by frequent sight and compre- 
hension. (That statement looks senseless as written ; 
what is meant is this: if a teacher were to undertake in 
cold blood to teach the use of Now as an exclamatory ad- 
verb at the beginning of a sentence, or of “ Again” used 
elliptivally to signify “Do it again,” she would have to 
explain so much that her pupils would get an exaggerated 
sense of the importance of the phrases, but a constant 
interpolation of such expressions in a perfectly natural 
way soon makes them so familiar that they never have to 
be formally taught.) 

With a cabinetful of treasures within easy reach and 
the eyes of the class fixed upon the teacher’s crayon, 
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write, “ Edith, go to the cabinet and open the door and 
get a small red bed and put it under Verna’s chair.” J/¢ 
is connected by a line with ded and presents no difficul- 
ties. If Edith makes a mistake there are many volunteers 
to help her out, and there is enough in her task to ensure 
attention on the part of her classmates. ‘“ Now, Clyde, 
put the bed back into the cabinet,” introduces a word, 
back, which is unknown in that particular sense; some- 
times the bed will find its way to some child’s back, but 
a persistent pointing to the words “ into the cabinet” and 
saying them will usually get the bed where it belongs, and 
a repetition of the expression will soon make it familiar. 
‘“ Mary, turn Johnnie around, so he can see the clock.” 
“Do it again.” “Do it again.” “ Again.” “ Again.” 
“Now, make him sit down ”—these can be made graphic- 
ally plain by drawing a line under the first sentence and 
then connecting it with the sentence below which means 
the same, just as a pronoun is connected with its antece- 
dent. 

There is an oral adjunct to this work a little later in 
the game which adds much zest to it. Sometimes the 
teacher writes her direction on a slip of paper, presuma- 
bly privately, but with the paper sufticiently exposed so 
that three or four children at one end of the class man- 
age to see what she is doing; then while the favored 
child is reading the slip and struggling with it she ¢ed/s 
the class in the equivalent to a stage whisper what is on 
the paper, with many injunctions to secresy ; they do not 
get it all, but they get some incidental speech-reading and 
the situation causes attention to the work in hand. 

Just as soon as possible the children begin to write 
these directions themselves ; sometimes each child writes 
one direction on paper and then the teacher transfers 
them one at a time verbatim to the blackboard, allowing 
volunteers to straighten them out before the required acts 
are performed ; sometimes one child at a time writes on 
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the board ; a slow pupil can be helped by performing one 
part of the direction, finding out what is in the child’s 
mind for the next part, and so on, until a direction involv- 
ing several separate acts has been obeyed. 

Complementary to this obeying of directions is the de- 
scription of actions, which consists of making a statement 
of the act performed. This needs no explanation; every 
teacher does it more or less; it is, however, worth while 
to note that by teaching the children to plan what they 
are going to do, a very good opportunity for the use of 
the future tense is presented. 


Series. 


The Gouin method of teaching language furnishes many 
hints for the teacher of the deaf, chief among them being 
the thought that doing furnishes an agreeable topic of 
conversation ; it is easier for a small child or a slow child 


to tell what he did or what he is going to do, than to give 
any elaborate description of what he has or of what he 
saw. 


The written directions, and the descriptions of actions 
talked about under the last topic, both constitute series of 
the simplest kind. Habitual processes furnish good ma- 
terial for series in the past, habitual present, or future 
tenses ; the going home from school process, going to bed, 
getting up and starting for school, cooking a dinner, going 
to church, making candy, dressing the baby, the Monday 
washing, feeding a horse, washing a wagon, making a 
shirt-waist, picking apples, building a house, building a 
bird’s nest, all these may be constructed as already hav- 
ing occurred on a particular day in the past, as about to 
occur on a particular day in the future, or as habitually 
occurring from day to day. Sometimes a picture which 
represents a particular stage in a familiar process furnishes 
a good starting point. “A woman is washing clothes. 
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She went upstairs and got them from a basket. She 
brought them down and put them into the tub. She is 
rubbing them now. By and by she will wring them. 
Then she will bang them on the line,” ete. 

The habit of arranging actions in their sequence often 
proves an efficient aid in moral training. Children who, 
on first impulse, will deny all complicity in some scrape 
may often be brought to acknowledge their own part in 
it if their minds are jed forward from the beginning, step 
by step. 


Pictures. 


This is not intended as a discussion on art; copies of 
the best pictures by the world’s great masters may or may 
not have a humanizing tendency where little deaf children 
are concerned (the present writer is very skeptical upon 
the subject), but large numbers of pictures freely used 
can certainly be made a most useful adjunct to language 


teaching. 

First, a few words as to the kind of pictures needed and 
how to get them. The advertising portions of magazines 
furnish the readiest means of supply, but they have their lim- 
itations, especially where verb work is concerned. Washed 
and shaved and wears and will take a bath can be readily 
and successfully illustrated, and a few other common 
verbs, but not as many intricate or exciting actions seem 
to suggest themselves to advertisers as a teacher of lan- 
guage could wish. Old reading-books are on the whole 
the best for verbs, and bound copies of Chatterbox often 
prove mines of wealth. The Perry pictures may be 
bought and mounted, and for certain purposes, such as the 
showing of familiar animals or fruits at a moment’s notice, 
these are undoubtedly very valuable; but, in general, 
many pictures which cost nothing but the trouble of 
cutting out, unmounted, and soon discarded to make room 
for a fresh supply, serve a much better purpose than 
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elaborate sets of mounted ones which must be cared for 
and with which the children soon grow too familiar. 

A word as to the trouble involved in having many pic- 
tures about. It is a very good plan to let this “ trouble ” 
fall upon the willing shoulders of the children. The 
writer has one rule which, right or wrong, she has followed 
successfully during many years of teaching—she never 
does herself what she can possibly make her pupils do, 
provided, of course, the work is suitable to their needs 
and beneficial to the formation of their characters. As 
soon as the teacher finds a book, magazine, paper, or ad- 
vertising sheet containing desirable pictures she hands it 
over to some child together with an old, large brown- 
paper envelope which some one has given her (all friends 
are notified that large brown-paper envelopes form ac- 
ceptable gifts). The next morning the envelope comes 
back containing all the pictures neatly cut out. Three or 
four times in the year the fourth-year class spends a les- 
son period in classifying pictures. 

The children sit at their desks while the teacher marks 
off a number of columns on the blackboard, leaving the 
chalk-tray below clear ; these columns she marks : People, 
Places, Animals, Families, Plays, Homes, Doing, Birds, 
etc.; then she takes up a handful of pictures and looks at 
them one at atime and places each in what she considers 
its appropriate place on the blackboard tray. Presently she 
lets a child try it and then another, until her general 
scheme is understood. Then she shows the children how 
to make imaginary columns on their desks and gives to 
each a pile of pictures to classify, meantime going about 
and settling disputed or doubtful points, often calling in 
the judgment of the whole class and sometimes even tak- 
ing a vote where the question is hard to decide ; for the 
classes naturally overlap frequently, and it often happens 
that a picture belongs quite as much to one class as 
another. However, it is possible to sort the pictures 
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pretty well in a general way, and they are then placed in 
other large brown-paper envelopes appropriately labelled 
and bestowed in a desk drawer devoted exclusively to 
pictures. As soon as the children learn that pictures 
neatly cut out are greatly desired by their teacher the 
question of future supply is ensured—contrary to eco- 
nomic law the mere desire does constitute an “ effective 
demand.” 

Now as to the use of all this material. Before it can 
be used for language at all it can be profitably utilized in 
broadening the children’s general information and in get- 
ting them ready to learn many things. Young pupils, 
deaf or hearing, have to be taught that many pictorial 
representations, each of them differing in certain details 
from all the others, yet stand for the same thing. The 
hearing child in a home well supplied with books and 
pictures learns this so early that it seems to come by 
nature ; but the hearing child from an illiterate home and 
the deaf child alike have to be led to see that “a man’s 
a man” though he wear the dress of civilization, the war 
paint of the savage, the gown of the eastern king, or the 
Roman toga; that a boat is a boat whether it is shaped 
like a common dory, a coracle, a canoe, a trireme, or the 
latest warship, and so on. Most children in a seaboard 
town recognize water when a picture of the ocean is put 
before them, but it takes time to make them identify that 
element in pictures of brooks, rivers, springs, and water- 
ing troughs, coming out of spouts and gargoyles, and con- 
tained within a goblet on a pictured dinner table. 

An early picture lesson and one often repeated for dif- 
ferent language purposes is the turning of a class loose 
among a great number of apparently unsorted pictures to 
find just as many pictures of, say, @ man, or a boat, or 
ran, or large as possible. ‘Apparently unsorted ” means 
that the teacher must have sufficient knowledge of the 
collection to be sure that there are enough representa- 
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tions of the thought in question to make the search 
worth while. There are several ways to “turn the class 
loose”; one is to put a large cloth on the floor and let 
the children get down on their knees and hunt, brivging 
each picture to the teacher or making an individual pile 
in a convenient place ; this way is recommended for tired 
little people toward the end of a session. Another way 
is to give each child a handful of pictures at his desk or 
in his lap; another way is to hold up picture after pic- 
ture rapidly before one child who says “ yes” or “no” 
instantly ; if he is right he gets the picture, if he is wrong 
it goes to the bottom of the pile, but not until the other 
children understand why the reciting child’s decision is 
wrong. 

Another kind of lesson which can be used very early 
and continued with good effect through the three years is 
this: The teacher selects ten or a dozen pictures and 
holds them in her hand, then she writes on the black- 
board a sentence within the vocabulary and language 
grasp of the class, which is exactly descriptive of one 
picture, or, perhaps, some detail of one picture. The 
class reads the sentence carefully and then one child 
comes up and looks at picture after picture until he finds 
the right one. It is possible, by careful selection, to ac- 
complish a good deal by this kind of a lesson ; two pic- 
tures may correspond in many particulars and yet differ 
in some one essential described in the sentence. When 
a child is able to discriminate carefully in a lesson like 
this, he is 7eading and the teacher knows that he is getting 
the right thought from the subject matter. 

When compound sentences are being taught pictures 
are a great help. ‘‘ The boy is flying a kite and the girl 
is looking at him.” The actual sight of the two people 
differently engaged at the same time seems to make the 
compound sentence natural. 

The question of the tense to be used in describing pic- 
tures is too complicated to be entered upon here—much 
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paper and ink and gray matter have already been wasted 
upon it and it will probably never be settled. The writer 
does not bother about it any more. If the class knows 
only the past then that tense is used in the picture work ; 
if it knows the present progressive and the past, actions 
in process are described by the first and those obviously 
finished by the past ; if the future is known and it is evi- 
dent in the picture that something is about to happen the 
future is used. If the children are far enough advanced 
it is sometimes interesting to scribble now, before, by and 
hy, on the backs of some pictures and have the children 
write their descriptions in the appropriate tenses. In the 
fourth year (third of language), when the significance of 
dates is understood, pictures can be dated, June 5, 1907, 
April 24, 1839, ete., and the children led to use the proper 
tenses. Or such phrases as a long time ago, next summer, 
and once upon a time, can furnish a reason for using a 
particular tense. 

After a sufficient vocabulary has been acquired individ- 
ual work with pictures becomes practicable and affords a 
good chance for each child to produce according to his 
ability and consume (of the teacher’s time and strength) 
according to his need. After a class has had many les- 
sons in telling about a single picture, each child volun- 
teering something, then each one may have a different 
picture and try to see what he can do without help. It 
is painfully little at first, and it remains painfully little for 
a long time with some children; but, on the other hand, 
truly astonishing results are reached in individual cases 
after the imagination really gets to working. If a set of 
picture-books is kept containing all the work done by the 
children individually a good deal of interest is added to 
the work. 

Some further words concerning the use of pictures will 


appear under some of the other topics. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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OBSERVATION NOTES ON THE CLARKE 
SCHOOL. 


DIsMISSING any question of methods, so far as the oral 
or manual method or the combined system is concerned, 
the Clarke School at Northampton, Massachusetts, yet 
fulfills many conditions which make of it a model school. 

It is fortunate in its location; in its means of support 
and freedom from political control; in its unique system 
of management; in the uniformity of its methods; and 


in sustaining a teaching corps who have been trained 
uniformly. The school has a distinctively home feeling 
pervading it, more than is often possible in larger schools 
for the deaf, 

When the carriage stops at the brow of the hill ona 


quiet street, arched and shaded by the elms of old New 
England, one feels at first only the quiet and cool restful- 
ness of the place. Later, when he has had time to look 
about him and in the fresh morning has glanced eastward, 
there below stretches out to the south the valley of the 
Connecticut river, and above it rises the Holyoke range 
of hills. These present ever varying changes as the sea- 
sons come and go and as sun or moon cast shadows over 
andamongthem. ‘This is the Northampton which Holmes 
has described in an opening chapter of “Elsie Venner.” 

When we learn that in one of the quaintest of the 
buildings here Bancroft the historian once had a school 
for boys, and that here he began to write his histories, 
and when we are told that Jennie Lind at one time 
stopped still further down the street, while on a visit, we 
feel that the historical environment is not far behind the 
natural setting. This circumstance furnishes not only 
materia] for pupils who are studying geography, but also 
for their deeper appreciation of history. 


If the class is to be taught about a mountain the child- 
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ren are taken for a trolley ride to Mount Tom, a pleasant 
hour’s distance. If it is a river they are studying they 
go to the Connecticut bridge. Valley, meadow, and hill, 
factory and silk mill, are all in evidence whenever the 
occasion demands. 

If the children are studying the Revolutionary War, 
enough of them have been to Boston to make many of 
the scenes of that epoch in our history real to them. It 
is thus an easy watter to correlate geography and _his- 
tory in the Clarke School. 

The school is supported by an endowment fund which 
was left it by Mr. Clarke, after whom it is named. As 
Massachusetts has no State institution for the deaf, it 
sends many of its pupils here and pays $250 per capita. 
This is more than $30 less than the actual cost, however. 
Pupils from States outside of New England pay $300. 

Those connected with the school are not apprehensive 
after each election of losing their positions, but they move 
on regardless of politics and its prejudices, thus insuring 
to the school long terms of excellent management. 

The buildings at present accommodate only about one 
hundred and fifty pupils. These are divided into three 
groups or homes. The primary children, comprising those 
taking first, second, and preparatory third-year work, 
form one group; the intermediate, from the third to the 
sixth grades, inclusive, are another, and the so-called 
grammar children are the third. 

There are about five classes in the primary division, and 
every pupil is required to stay in this division until he has 
completed the work assigned, which in some cases may 
take five years. 

The classes are small, never more than ten and oftener 
less. This is because the school is small, for the princi- 
pal does not object to larger classes if they are well 
graded. 

Each department occupies a building by itself; each 
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has its own dining-room and dormitories for boys and 
girls; each building has a separate matron and super- 
visors. There are no less than nine of the latter, all told, 
and there are less than one hundred and fifty pupils. 

Admission is granted according to age. The applica- 
tions lie until the latter part of August and the oldest 
pupils are admitted first. There is no other standard of 
selection. Miss Yale does not “ pick her pupils,” as many 
have supposed from the results obtained. After a certain 
date no pupils are admitted except under rare circum- 
stances. The entering classes are thus permitted to finish 
the year’s work uninterrupted by the entrance of new 
pupils coming in at all times. The results at the end of 
the year are much better than they can possibly be when 
entirely undisciplined pupils are imposed upon a class 
who have already had several months of school work. 

The normal students assist much in working up back- 
ward and slow pupils as a part of their practice teaching. 

The work of each home or group is directed by a head 
teacher. All of the teachers in the school have been 
trained by the principal, who keeps so in touch with the 
work of each class as to take charge herself if a teacher is 
absent. She also directs to an extent at all times the 
work in each department. 

The thing which impresses a visitor most in the chil- 
dren, aside from their neatness of appearance, is their re- 
markably good manners and courtesy. The teachers sit 
at the table with their classes and are thus enabled to aid 
their pupils in acquiring gentle habits and in directing 
their conversation. It is required of the boys from the 
third grade up to rise when a lady enters the room and to 
remain standing until she is seated. 

Of course as this school is one of purely oral methods, 
speech is insisted upon at all times. All of the super- 
visors are expected to speak to the children and to de- 
mand speech in return. It is needless to say that the 
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results thus obtained are more valuable, as far as speech 
and lip-reading are concerned, then if the pupils used 
their speech only a few hours in the schoolroom. 

The hours of school work in the primary department 
are from 9 to 11.45 and from 1.30 to 3.30. In the case of 
very young classes these hours are shortened. 

The language methods used are a combination of the 
“natural” and the “systematic ” ; the former being used 
as far as practicable. ‘“ The object of the first year is to 
give the child natural language to cover his thoughts ” 
and simple needs. All language, with slight exception, 
is understood upon the lips and spoken before the writ- 
ten form is given. 

Some of the language drills used are as follows : 

In the primary and intermediate grades— 

1. Nouns from objects. 

. Action work. 

3. Journals. 

. Topics. 

5. Letters (which are written once every week but sent 
home only once in two weeks). 

6. Conjugation of verbs in the declarative, negative, 
and interrogative forms. 

7. Questions on objects. 

8. Questions on stories. 

9. Reading charts. 

10. Story reproduction. (Story told.) 

11. Blanks in sentences for verbs, pronouns, special 
words, and phrases. 

12. Drill on *‘Ask, Say, and Tell.” 

In the grammar department— 

1. Reproduction of short stories (usually read by 
pupils). 

2. Biographical sketches from reading. 

3. Topics from reading. 

4. Construction of sentences on words and phrases. 
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5. Business letter forms, notes of invitation, etc. 
}. Abstracts of books (stories). 
. Technical grammar. 

8. Themes. 

The past tense is given first because it more often 
seems to present the truth to the child. Such verbs as 
to like, to love, to have, to be, ete., are used in the present. 

In the first year all three tenses have been given and 
drilled upon in conjugation. The present, progressive, 
and interrogative forms come in the second year. 

In the third year drill is given in conjugating two verbs 
together, as, went to walk, wanted to look, ete. 

In the fourth year participial nouns are given; drill in 
the passive voice and special drill on the present tense, 
contrasting the present with the present progressive. 

In the fifth year rules are given for using when, if, 
while, and as, and the perfect tenses are taught. 

In the second year question forms and reading charts 
are the chief features. 

In the third year arithmetic and geography are begun. 
Direct work on ‘Ask, Say, and Tell” has a regular period 
on the programme of each day, as did the verbs éo be and 
tv have in the first year. 

Conjugation work is begun in the first year. This has 
been criticised by some, but it is found that the children 
like it and learn to do it readily. There can be no doubt 
as to the benefit of learning the correct forms from the 
very beginning. 

The five-column system is used more or less in the vari- 
ous grades at the discretion and in the judgment of each 
teacher. At the close of the year hektograph books are 
made and sent home with each pupil, containing the 
work of the year, not always each day’s lessons, but the 
suggestive work which the pupils should remember. 
These are returned in the autumn following, and thus the 
new teacher is able to see just where the children were 
at the close of the previous term. 
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These books are preserved, and when a pupil goes from 
one department to the next, his books are taken over 
with him, thus enabling him to keep records of each year 
he has spent in schocl. 

In most of the classes the seats are arranged in a semi- 
circle; failing that, the chairs at recitation time are 
arranged in a half-circle, making it easy to see the teach- 
er’s face and to read her lips. In the five primary classes 
below the third grade there are no desks used, but pri- 
mary tables and chairs. 

An interesting exercise in questions in the first year is 
for a pupil to hide some object and the teacher to ask— 

“ How many are there ?” 

The pupil answers “ One.” 

“What color is it?” 

“ Blue and white.” 
“Is it pretty?” 

“ Ts it soft.” 

“Ts it small ?” 

“Ts it a ball?” 
“ae” 

Where is it ? ” 
“On a table.” 

“Ts it a cup?” 

In the second year the teacher hides some article and 
the pupils ask the questions. 

Much drill is given in filling in blanks after this fash- 
ion : 

Mary a ball. 

Above the blank is written Zo Ave, and the pupils sup- 
ply the correct form of that verb, 
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(to have) 

Mary a ball. 

Or— 

Mary to walk (by and by). 

Either the words by and by are written or the Wing 
symbol is used. 

In the third year the teacher has an interesting device 
for teaching “ Ask, Say, and Tell.” On brightly colored 
cards, pictures of birds, animals, or children are pasted 
and below are such sentences as these: 

One bird said to the other, “ Is the bug good to eat?” 

The bug said to the birds, “ Please do not touch me.” 

The pupils are required to change the conversation into 
“ One bird asked the other if the bug was good to eat. 
The bug told the birds not to touch it,” ete. 

A clay map in a zine-lined table is a valuable addition 
to the geography work. A sand-table is sometimes used. 
With the clay map rivers, mountains, etc., can be moulded. 
Pins and a string are used for boundary lines and tooth- 
picks stuck in with names pasted on them designate 
States. The tooth-picks are withdrawn and pupils told 
to replace them in the correct States. 

For map drawing, the New England States are traced 
and hektographed on heavy manila paper. These States 
are cut apart and kept separate in envelopes. The pupils 
are required to put them together again. When they can 
do this well they are allowed to draw the map, first tra- 
cing and later drawing without this aid. 

In this department when the pupils or teacher come 
across the picture of a famous man or event it is cut out 
and brought to the schoolroom. These pictures are 
pasted upon manila charts and the person or the event 
is talked about and later can be referred to by the pictures. 
There are charts full of pictures which are classified and 
indexed. Thus: 

Picture of St. Peter’s on page 5. 

Picture of Longfellow on page 6, etc. 
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Then there are pictures unmounted, indexed, and classi- 
fied to assist in teaching new words. For instance, if a 
new word like “ croquet” comes up, the teacher goes to 
the portfolio and looks for ¢ and finds a picture illustrat- 
ing that game. There is a whole set of pictures illustrat- 
ing the verbs used in Miss Sweet’s language books. These 
books are the basis of language teaching in the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th grades. 

When a lesson is to be taught like the one about frying 
pan-cakes and for a joke putting a piece of flannel into 
one, the class go down to the kitchen, send one member 
out of the room while the cakes are being made, and play 
the joke on him. 

In the grammar grades there is one hour a week given 
to av exercise called “ Miscellaneous questions in review.” 
The teacher has the class copy in note-books about fifty 
questions on all subjects. For instance— 

“ What is a quadratic equation ? ” 

“Explain Time and Tides,” 
and anything the class have learned or should have 
known. The teacher never tells anything about the an- 
swers. The pupils must find the answers for themselves. 
The teacher corrects these, stopping at the first mistake, 
and crediting six or eight right, as the case may be. 

The “ Chart Story” is begun in the second year as a 
preface to reading proper. For a few moments each day 
a story is given which has been written on a chart, either 
printed in large type or written with a rubber pen. This 
story need not be language which the children have 
had, but it must be so simple that the idea can be gotten 
from the context. These stories are also separate from 
the language-drill stories. The chart story generally has 
some point to it, which is not always explained, and after 
the children have read the story once, and have been 
asked questions upon it to draw out their understanding, 
it is no longer drilled upon, but a newstory is given them 
at the next lesson. 
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Here is a very simple example : 


The Pigs. 


Two cunning little pigs lived in a pen. One morning 
they felt very hungry. Soon alittle boy came to the pen. 
He had three red apples. He threw them to the pigs. 
What do you think the pigs did ? 


After these, printed stories from newspapers, chil- 
dren’s pages, etc., are cut out and pasted in blank books. 
These are used as the first library books. Later the 
children are given more advanced books, and an hour 
each Sunday is spent in asking questions or having the 
children write reproductions of the books they have read. 
To stimulate interest those who do the best work are 
given a party during the winter, and this affair is con- 
ducted on the principles of a “ grown-up” party. 

The children are directed for two hours on Sundays. 
For one hour in the intermediate and grammar grades, 
the head teacher or principal have the children in charge 
for the Sunday lesson. The other hour is spent with 
their teachers in library work and in the primary depart- 
ment in nature study. Clay modelling, drawing, brush 
work, and free-hand cutting are all employed to represent 
the subjects under discussion—leaves, plants, or animal 
life. 

The pupils all atteud regular church services in the 
town and the principal conducts chapel exercises for the 
older pupils each Sunday. 

On Saturday afternoon the Catholic children are given 
lessons in the catechism by the broad-minded women who 
are at the head of this school. This instruction is given 
with the sanction of the priest. 

A very valuable acquisition which some of the teachers 
possess is the “ red-lined” edition of the Bible. Words 
in the Bible are so underlined in red ink as to form 
simple sentences easily understood by the deaf, and many 
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phrases unnecessary to the thought can thus be omitted 
in reading. 

Manual training work consist chiefly in sloyd lessons 
for the younger pupils and some shop work in cabinet- 
making and wood-carving for the older boys. The girls 
are taught sewing by the supervisors and assist in the 
dining-room. The girls also learn wood-carving. All 
pupils care for their own rooms. Some of the children 
have private rooms just large enough for a bed, a table, 
a chair, and a closet for their clothes. 

The gymnasium building is a beautiful gift from some 
relatives of one of the pupils.“ It is modern and well 
equipped. The classes are given regular lessons in calis- 
thenics and all commands are given by speech. It is 
remarkable how quickly and how well even the youngest 
ones learn to execute the conimands given. The director, 
who is trained in medical gymnastics, gives special lessons 
to deficient pupils, and while helping them physically they 
are awakened mentally. 

The school until recently has had one vacation period 
during the term—a week was given in February. The 
majority of the grammar children would go home and the 
other children remain at the school in charge of the head 
teachers and supervisors. 

Now there are two rest periods. At Christmas ten 
days are given and three at Easter. On Thursdays the 
school is open to visitors. 

Oral schools are criticised because speech is often made 
the aim at the sacrifice of mental development. In the 
Clarke School mental development is the aim reached 
through language, and this by means of speech and writ- 
ing—speech because it is a helpful medium and an aid 
jn the very development sought, and writing because this 
is the standard by which, as we must ali concede, our 


work in any method is to be tested. 
MYRTLE M. LONG, 
Instructor in the Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Jowa, 


THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 
IN THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


V'o the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: The following was prepared for me under the direction of Mr. 
Enoch Henry Currier, Principal of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, for a new edition of ‘* The Deaf-Blind”’ 
that I am bringing out, but it seems, even to my non-pedagogic mind, 
too valuable to be buried, and I hope that the readers of the Annals will 
put it away for future reference. 

I only add Mr. Currier’s note to me, accompanying this paper, and my 
comment that all of Miss Barrager’s pupils use excellent English, never 
use a “mutism,” sign like windmills, and read signs faster than I can 
print. 

Yours truly, 
WM. WADE. 
Oakmont, Pa., March 10, 1904. 

‘** The last pages of the paper will give you, in detail, the week’s work 
with the children as a class. And it will, I think, in a measure bea sur- 
prise to many who are unable to divest themselves of the idea that only 
one blind person can be taught at atime. If Miss Barrager had six 
hands, she could teach six; but having two, she teaches three.”’ 


To obtain a comprehensive idea of what may appear 
an anomalous condition in the system of instruction em- 
ployed with the blind-deaf at the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb—a system which 
gives one teacher the care of several blind-deaf children— 
it will be well to review the inception and progress of this 
branch of instruction at this school. 

On the sixth of February, 1871, there entered the In- 
stitution an entirely uneducated congenitally deaf-mute 
boy named James H. Caton. He was then ten years of 
age. In the fall of 1874, after having been nearly three 
years in school, he had the misfortune to contract a severe 
illness, in consequence of which he became totally blind. 
On his recovery, during which nearly a year of schooling 


was lost, the attempt was made to carry on his education 
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in connection with one of the regular classes, the teacher 
of which gave him some special attention, supplementing 
his work by means of monitors. This plan was, however, 
found to be of detriment to his classmates, and was not 
fully satisfactory in its effects upor the boy himself. 

The deep interest felt in his case by one of the teachers, 
Miss Bessie V. FitzHugh, led her to request permission to 
undertake his instruction. She was installed in her new 
duties on the 27th of December, 1876. In order to qualify 
herself for that special portion of her work which was in- 
volved in the inability of her pupil to see, she made fre- 
quent visits to the New York Institution for the Blind, 
avd received the peculiar instruction and aid she needed 
from the courteous and able superintendent of that Insti- 
tution, William B. Wait, Esq., and also from some of his 
assistants. 

Caton made great advancement in the comprehension 
and use of the English language, in arithmetic, and in the 
knowledge of the history of the United States. He per- 
formed examples in written arithmetic by means of the 
metallic slate-frame and type figures. He read books 
printed in raised letters and communications made by the 
New York Point and, with the aid of the grooved writing 
board, wrote on paper. In geography, as might be ex- 
pected, he encountered great difficulties, as the relative 
position and extent of oceans and continents, the con- 
figuration of countries, the location of mountains, and the 
course of rivers could not, at first, be made clear to his 
mind. With the aid of raised maps and maps which 
could be dissected, however, this difticulty was finally 
overcome. 

Sut the principal instrument used in his instruction 
was the manual alphabet, by means of which questions 
and sentences were spelled in his hand by the hand of 
the teacher. He himself used the alphabet in reply. 
Every error that he made in language or form of expres- 
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sion was at once corrected, and his sentences were often 
recast so as to make them idiomatic. Wherever there 
was a word or phrase of the meaning of which he was 
ignorant, his teacher explained it to him by periphrasis, 
or by taking his hands and making the signs with which 
deaf-mutes are generally familiar and which he used 
freely in his conversations withthem. This is a very com- 
mon mode of communication between our blind-deaf 
pupils aud the pupils who converse with them, or who 
act as interpreters at the public gatherings. 

The success met with in the case of Caton led to the 
passage of a resolution by the Board of Directors, by 
which the Institution was opened to such other blind-deaf 
as might be found in need of instruction. As a result, 
early in the year 1878,two classmates, laboring under 
similar deprivations, began to share with Caton the atten- 
tion of his teacher. One of these, Stanley Robinson, a 
boy of twelve, from New Jersey, lost his hearing at the 
age of seven. His sight at the same time became so im- 
paired that he could see objects only when they were 
brought very near to him, and later he became totally 
blind. Robinson had learned to read primary books be- 
fore becoming deaf, and had retained the power of speech, 
though this had become very indistinct. He was, how- 
ever, unable to write. Within a year he learned to read 
orally books of a higher order than those to which he 
had been accustomed, and to recite orally simple lessons 
in history and geography. He was also taught to write 
a legible hand, and thus became able to prepare simple 
compositions. His voice was greatly improved, and his 
pronunciation became clearer and more correct; as 
with Caton, the manual alphabet was the most frequent 
mode of communication with him. 

The other was Richard 8. Clinton, a boy twelve years 
of age, who had neither hearing nor sight, possessed no 
knowledge whatever of language, and had no idea of the 
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appearance of the objects around him. Unlike Caton and 
Robinson, he had not the advantage of a fixed conception 
of the outer world, nor of a partial knowledge of language 
gained before sight became extinct. The development of 
his mind, therefore, presented problems of greater diffi- 
culty, and made more frequent demands upon the inge- 
nuity of the teacher. 

The first steps employed with him were similar to those 
then pursued with the seeing deaf. Twelve objects, the 
names of which taken together contained all the letters of 
the alphabet, were associated in his mind with descriptive 
signs made by the teacher, with the boy holding her 
hands, so that, soon, when she directed his hand to an 
object, he was able to make the appropriate gesture, and, 
when she made the gesture, he was able to point out the 
object. Then he was taught to spell, with letters of the 
manual alphabet, the name of each object when it was 
presented to him, and to take up the object when the 
teacher spelled the name with her hand in his. From 
this, the teacher proceeded to give him simple directions, 
addressed to him at first by signs, and obeyed by him, 
and afterward spelled by the fingers. For instance, 
“ Bring the hat ;” the boy would then do as be was di- 
rected and, after the direction had been repeated in con- 
nection with all the other objects, he came to be entirely 
familiar with this simple form of words. The question, 
“What did you do?” was then explained to him. After 
a repetition of direction and his performance thereof, he 
was taught to reply, “ I brought the hat,” “ [ brought the 
box,” and so on. Other verbs were then taught in the 
same way. 


He was next taught to read the names of the objects 
through touch, with the aid of an enlarged script alpha- 
bet made by driving spherical-headed tacks into blocks 
of wood in such a way as to form a single letter on each 
hlock. The blocks were then combined so as to form one 
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of the words he had learned, and he was taught the cor- 
respondence of these tangible letters with the letters of 
the manual alphabet. He was then trained to write upon 
the blackboard, a comparatively easy task, after he had 
become familiar with the shape of the letters through the 
exercise just detailed. 

Gradually the number in the class increased until it 
included five pupils, four boys and one girl, whose vision 
was partially or wholly extinct. The girl was Martha E. 
Morehouse, of Newark, New Jersey, who was admitted to 
the Institution in September, 1879. She had been able 
to hear to the age of eight, and her speech remained with 
remarkable distinctness. However, she could neither 
read nor write, and attention was at once directed to the 
removal of these deficiencies. After a while she became 
able to read, by the touch, words printed in raised letters, 
and to follow words spelled in ber hand by the manual 
alphabet. She also mastered writing with the pencil, and 
used the sign language with easy facility in conjunction 
with the manual alphabet. 

Miss FitzHugh retired in February, 1880, and the class 
was placed temporarily under two male teachers. In May, 
1880, upon the suggestion of Professor Currier, the type- 
writer was introduced as an instrument likely to prove of 
value in the instruction of this special class of pupils, and 
it has ever since remained an important aid in their 
education. 

In 1883 the class had been increased to six pupils, 
three of whom had no vision and three had vision im- 
paired. The boys were under the instruction of Mr. 
William G. Jones and the girl, Morehouse, under the care 
of Miss Josephine F’. Rintoul. Morehouse remained until 
the removal of the New Jersey State pupils to the new 
school opened in that State, at Trenton, when she was 
transferred. The class was then confined to the two blind- 
deaf boys, Caton and Clinton, and placed under the in- 
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struction of Mr. Thomas F. Fox. Caton was now advanced 
to the regular High Class course, which he pursued 
successfully for three years, and graduated with honor. 
Clinton reached a course equal to the fourth class, and 
was then placed under the special care of Miss Jane T. 
Meigs, with whom he remained until his term expired. 

In the fall of 1890 Kate McGirr, then twelve years of 
age, came to the school. She had become blind and deaf 
two years previously from exposure to the blizzard of 
1888, and upon being assigned to the class taught by Miss 
Meigs she evinced a quickness of perception and an in- 
terest in the acquisition of knowledge that held out great 
promise for the future. The first means of instruction 
employed with her were the manual alphabet and Moon’s 
alphabet for the blind ; in time she was trained in the use 
of the typewriter, the metallic slate-frame and type figures, 
and the dissected maps. 

Meanwhile, at the Mansion House, set aside for the 
instruction of the male juvenile classes, there was a little 
blind-deaf boy, who had been admitted as a pupil in Sep- 
tember, 1889. This was Orris Benson. He became blind 
and deaf from an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis at 
the age of three years, and being, on his entrance to the 
school, a child of eight, and without any instruction, he 
was placed with the smaller boys under Mr. Charles W. 
VanTassell. His instruction was commenced with the en- 
larged alphabet, already described, and followed very 
generally the same lines employed with Clinton, with the 
addition that Miss Meigs gave daily instruction in speech. 
When he arrived at the age and strength suitable for re- 
moval to the Academic building, he was placed under Miss 
[da Montgomery for instruction in language, arithmetic, 
history of the United States, geography, and manners and 
morals. To these branches he devoted half a day, the 
remainder of the school day being given to learning 
speech from Miss Bessie L. Nixon. 


‘ 
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Catharine Pederson came to the Institution, at the age 
of fifteen, from the New York Institution for the Blind, 
where she had been a pupil for two years. She became 
blind at the age of eight, and, losing her hearing at 
thirteen, while at the school for the blind, she was re- 
turned to her home, being regarded as unfitted for longer 
continuance at that school. After a lapse of three years, 
she was received at this Institution, in October, 1900, and 
is now well advanced, with good mentality, and is one of 
the leaders of the class. 

The youngest pupil in the blind-deaf class now under 
instruction is Ella Hopkins, a girl of fifteen, who became 
deaf and almost wholly blind at the age of seven, from an 
attack of scarlet fever. She had received some instruction 
in the public school at her home city, Utica, New York, 
and was for four years a pupil at the Central New York 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes, at Rome. She came to us in 
September, 1903, and is making gratifying progress. 

Of the eight doubly afflicted pupils briefly sketched in 
the preceding record, four are at this date pupils at the 
Institution, viz., Katie MecGirr, Orris Benson, Catharine 
Pederson, and Ella Hopkins, who receive instruction in 
all branches, except speech, from Miss Myra L. Barrager, 
and in speech and reading from Miss F. G. 8. Smith. 
Outside the classroom they mingle freely with the other 
pupils, and through the manual alphabet, and signs when 
necessary, they enter fully into the life and enjoyments 
of the daily routine of school and work, and are the hap- 
piest members of our large family. 

Having presented an outline of the various blind-deaf 
children who have been educated at this Institution dur- 
ing the past thirty years, in which period one or more 
blind-deaf children have beea under instruction, it re- 
mains to describe the manner in which several such 
children are taught at the same time by one or two 
teachers. And first, it is proper to speak of the qualifi- 
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cations of the teachers upon whom so much depends for 
the success of this work. Miss Barrager, through whose 
love and devotion these pupils have been brought to a 
high standard of proficiency in study, received her train- 
ing as a teacher in this Institution through years of patient 
experience. Deaf herself from the age of four, she has 
given this special branch of instruction her most earnest 
thought and attention, and came to it after a long appren- 
ticeship in the most difficult department of deaf-mute 


instruction—the primary. She was for seventeen years 


the leading teacher in the female primary department be- 
fore the kindergarten system was introduced, and had full 
opportunity to analyze the undeveloped mentality which 
lies dormant in the uneducated congenitally deaf child. 
In addition to this she brings to her work the zeal flowing 
from affectionate sympathy with and devotion to the wel- 
fare of her charges. The results of her work under such 
conditions, very naturally, bave been most successful. 

Miss Smith, who has the difficult task of teaching 
speech and correcting the faults of pronunciation and at- 
tending to the oral reading exercises, is an oral teacher 
of ripe experience, and imbued with a patient, gentle 
firmness that makes a difficult branch pleasant and inter- 
esting as well as profitable to the pupils. 

To begin with Monday morning, in the first period of 
45 minutes, Orris goes to Miss Smith for instruction in 
speech and, during that time, speaks almost constantly. 
Meanwhile Katie, Catharine, and Ella are with Miss 
Barrager. Katie and Catharine write their weekly jour- 
nals on their typewriters, and Ella has her arithmetic 
lesson ; sometimes mental work is performed, and at 
other times the American slate for the blind is used. 

In the second period Ella goes to Miss Smith. In speech 
Miss Smith does not devote much time to single elements, 
but spells to her pupils and they speak toher. In this way 
they have read a number of books and many short arti- 
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cles. Katie, Catharine, and Orris sit at a small table 
with Miss Barrager to have an arithmetic lesson together. 
Miss Barrager spells to the girls, and Katie spells to Orris, 
thus completing the circle, and all reading the teacher’s 
instruction simultaneously. Slates are used in working 
out problems, and the three have races to finish the 
work first. 

In the third period Catharine takes her turn in 
speech with Miss Smith. In correcting pronunciation 
Miss Smith spells phonetically, but impresses on the 
pupil that this form is for speech only. Ella studies 
geography, Katie gives her time to mythology, while Or- 
ris recites his physiology lesson to Miss Barrager. The 
fourth period finds Katie with Miss Smith, who requires all 
the pupils to remember the elements, when to give voice, 
and when not; but occasionally a combination occurs 
when it becomes necessary for them to put their fingers 
on her throat and lips, and thus feel the word. Orris is 
now writing his weekly journal, Catharine is studying 
United States government, and Ella is reciting geography 
to Miss Barrager. Thus the forenoon is completed. 

In the first hour of the afternoon Miss Barrager reads 
to the girls with her hands, one each in Ella’s and Katie’s, 
the latter repeating to Catharine what Miss Barrager is 
reading. After the reading, they are required to repro- 
duce the exercise just given, using their typewriters. 
Benson, meanwhile, is in the trade school, where he works 
every afternoon, except at the hours when he is exercising 
in the gymnasium. 

The second hour is divided into three parts. In the 
first, Katie recites medieval history, Catharine recites 
government of the United States, and Ella history of 
the United States, in rotation ; while one is reciting, the 
others are studying. The third hour is passed in sewing 
by the girls, while Miss Barrager is engaged on Braille 
work, preparing lessons or selections from English litera- 
ture. 
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On Tuesday, in the first period, Orris goes to Miss 
Smith, who varies the exercises by conversations on cur- 
rent events. Readings in Braille are also practiced. 
With Miss Barrager, Katie studies medieval history, Cath- 
arine studies grammar, while Ella works in arithmetic. 
The second period Ella passes with Miss Smith, while 
Katie, Orris, and Catharine have a lesson in arithmetic 
with Miss Barrager. 

In the third period Catharine is with Miss Smith, Katie 
prepares a composition on some subject from mythology, 
Ella studies geography, and Orris recites modern history 
to Miss Barrager. 

The fourth period, Katie passes the time with Miss 
Smith, Catharine studies English history, Orris works at 
grammar, and Ella recites geography to Miss Barrager. 

In the afternoon, in the first period, Catharine and Ella 
have original work in composition, and Katie recites medi- 
seval history. 

In the second period Katie is engaged at grammar, 
Catharine recites English history in the first half hour, 
and in the second gives place to Ella, who recites history 
of the United States. 

On Wednesday, in the forenoon, during the first period, 
Orris is with Miss Smith in speech. Catharine studies 
government of the United States, Katie studies mythol- 
ogy, Ella works at arithmetic with Miss Barrager. 

In the second period, while Ella is reciting to Miss 
Smith, Orris, Katie, and Catharine have turns in arithme- 
tic with Miss Barrager. 


The rest of the day is devoted to letter writing, each 
pupil writing several letters. If they have finished by 
three o'clock the girls spend the extra hour in sewing, 
while Miss Barrager looks over their papers and prepares 
Braille work. 


On Thursday, in the first period, while Orris is with 
Miss Smith, Katie and Catharine write compositions, and 
Ella spends the time at arithmetic with Miss Barrager. 
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In the second period it is Ella’s turn with Miss Smith, 
and Katie, Catharine, and Orris have arithmetic with Miss 
Barrager. 

In the third period Katie studies mythology, Orris 
writes a composition, Ella recites geography to Miss Bar- 
rager, and Catharine is having speech instruction from 
Miss Smith. 

In the fourth period Orris recites physiology to Miss 
Barrager, Ella studies the history of the United States, 
Katie is practicing speech with Miss Smith, and Catharine 
writes out her lesson in government of the United States 
on the typewriter. 

In the afternoon the first period is devoted to reading 
to the girls by Miss Barrager, after which they reproduce 
the reading in their own language on the typewriter. 

The second period is divided into three portions, one 
of which, in rotation, is given to Katie’s recitation in 
medieval history, to Catharine in the history of England, 
and to Ella’s recital of her lesson in the history of the 
United States. 

The third period is given to a lesson in sewing. 

On Friday during the first period Miss Barrager works 
with Ella at arithmetic, Katie is studying medieval his- 
tory, Catharine is studying English grammar, Orris is 
with Miss Smith. 

In the second period Ella bas speech with Miss Smith, 
and Orris, Catharine, and Katie have an exercise in arith- 
metic with Miss Barrager. 

In the third period Catharine is with Miss Smith ; 
meanwhile, in Miss Barrager’s room, Katie is preparing 
an original composition, Ella is studying geography, and 
Orris is reciting modern history. 

In the fourth period Katie recites to Miss Smith in 
speech, Catharine and Ella are typewriting original com- 
positions, and Miss Barrager is reading to Orris, who 
later reproduces the reading, using the typewriter. 
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In the afternoon during the first hour a reading circle 
is formed: Miss Barrager reads, spelling into the hands 
of Ella and Katie, while Katie spells what is said into 
the hand of Catharine. 

In the second hour all go to the Art Department for 
clay and wax modeling. 

The third hour is given to a talk on manners and 
morals, followed by sewing; in this general term is in- 
cluded instruction in plain sewing, knitting, and fancy 
work—the making of needle-books, work-bags, and the 
like. 

From the foregoing it will readily be understood that, 
with a definite system, which makes provision for a wise 
and proper distribution of the hours of class exercises, 
the teaching of several blind-deaf children by one or two 
teachers is not only possible, but can be accomplished 
without neglecting any fundamental requirement, the one 
essential being that the teacher is competent and has her 


heart in the work. Indeed, Miss Barrager, without any 
requirement so to do, but from pure love for her pupils, 
has not only given to the children individual care and 
direction in their literary studies, but has also directed 
them in acquiring a practical use of the needle and of 
knitting. 


Where, as in this case, the teacher thoroughly under- 
stands her charges, as well as their needs, and enters 
into her work with a sympathetic, earnest spirit, she can- 
not fail to accomplish the gratifying results that are ex- 
hibited in the acquirements and attainments of the blind- 
deaf pupils at present under instraction in this Institu- 
tion. 
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LANGUAGE THROUGH THE GRADES. 


THERE are many devices by which a teacher may teach 
language in the primary department. Perhaps the first 
lesson would be what is called the “tag exercise.” At- 
tach tags to a number of objects on which in large plain 
letters the name of the objects is written. These tags are 
then reproduced with the same handwriting, in sufficient 
numbers to furnish one set of tags for each pupil. When 
the pupils are all provided with their packages of tags, which 
at first contain but five or six tags apiece, the teacher 
speaks the word, then shows the tag upon which the word 
is written, and now the pupil looks for the tag bearing the 
same characters, and then hastens to discover the object 
bearing the same word on the tag. As soon as the child 
speaks the word, he points to it on the blackboard (all of 
the words on the tags should be written upon the board), 
and finally writes it. When the class is familiar with a 
few words and objects, new tags and new objects are 
added, and before many weeks the pupil will no longer 
need the tags, but will have become sufticiently advanced 
in lip-reading to select the object by simply watching the 
teacher’s mouth. 

A set of charts (pictures) are invaluable in this room. 
Pictures of boys, girls, babies, and every kind of object 
(animals, ete.), are pasted upon these large, stiff cards, 
and as the name of the object is given by the teacher, the 
child reads her lips, pronounces the name, and points to 
its picture. Then, as the child advances, the teacher gives 
the whole sentence, “Show me a baby,” etc., to the child. 
The child points to the baby and says, ‘That is a baby,” 
so as to impress the idea of language in a sentence on his 
mind. Commands are given by the teacher: ‘“ Go,” 
“Come,” “Jump,” ete., and the child, after going through 
the motions, says: “I walk,” “I go,” ete., or “ We walk,” 
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“We wash,” ete. The teacher gives commands also to 
separate pupils, as: “ Arnold, walk,” “ Walter, jump,” etc. 
The writing of the command, or “I go,” “I walk,” ete., 
should always be a part of the exercise. Commands, such 
as “Get the book,” etc., may soon be taught, and the 
child, after performing the action, says, “I got the book,” 
and writes the sentence on the blackboard. Language 
should be used as often as possible during the day. Let 
the child express his wants by speech: “ May I get some 
water?” “May I go home?” etc. All these every-day 
sentences should be printed upon a chart and drilled 
upon. These reading charts should always be illustrated 
as much as possible. When a sentence is upon the chart 
avout a certain object, the picture of the object should be 
close at hand upon the same page. All these every-day 
sentences mentioned above should be placed upon the 
board, where they will be constantly before the children’s 
eyes. Of course the short sentences, “I come,” “ Good- 
morning,” ete., are taught previously to the longer ones. 
Lessons on color may be given with objects of different 
color, or with reference to things about the room of vari- 
ous shades. The teacher asks the color of the different 
objects, aud the child answers her questions in complete 
sentences. Or the child may take an object in his hand— 
for instance, a red apple—and after the teacher asks, 
“What have you?” he replies, “I have a red apple.” 
Many different forms of sentences may be taught in which 
color can be included. In the dictation of little sentences 
the child may form an idea of their structure, and so it is 
of value in a language way. Another interesting exercise 
for the child is to have the teacher put several objects in 
her apron. The child then selects an object, hides it be- 
lind him, and when the teacher says, “ What have you?” 
he says, “I have a cow,” or whatever the animal or object 
may be. Plurals may be used in this exercise. It is well 
for the children to ask each other questions as soon as 
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possible, and it can be done as soon as a sentence is 
learned. Many variations may be tried in this exercise 
just described, and color may be introduced again in the 
questions and answers given. Number may also be used 
in this connection. 

Another exercise which is of interest to the children is 
the following: The teacher hides many familiar objects 
about the room, the children hunt for them, and as soon 
as an object is found the child finding it goes to the 
teacher and tells what he has found or what he has. As 
soon as he has told her let him start off for another hunt, 
and so on. If there are many, many objects hidden, the 
interest is kept up, and a good deal of talking may be 
done by the children. After the exercise is concluded, 
each child may give a list of all the sbjects he has found, 
and then write them in a sentence on the board. 

Games are an endless source of amusement to children, 
and may be made, | think, a great means of teaching lan- 
guage to them. Almost all of the kindergarten games can 
be used in the schoolroom of the deaf child. The chil- 
dren can represent the different things which they were 
playing about, and state every step in language that was 
taken. I will not speak of the details of these games, but 
only of their great value and interest to the child in this 
general way. 

From the study of language with the little folks we 
now pass on to the higher departments of a deaf school, 
and look into the different devices which a teacher may 
employ in her lessons of conversation and comp sition. 
One of the standard subjects of conversation throughout 
a school is that of general questions. They relate to the 
name, age, and sex of the pupils, where they live, where 
they were born, how old they are, how many eyes they 
have, etc., according to the grade of the child, and in the 
higher rooms general questions of a more difficult order, 
including politics, history, geography, or anything relat- 
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ing to the topics of the day. When children in the 
lower grades are asked questions upon which they have 
a right to form their own opinions, or concerning which 
they have had personal experience, the teacher will find 
the child is generally quite interested ; as, for instance, 
“Do you like apples?” “Have you a new dress?” 
“ Have you a dog at home?” etc. A device for conver- 
satiou in a primary grade may be the following: Let the 
teacher say to a pupil, “Joe, tell Willie to go out of 
the room and shut the door.” Joseph says, “ Willie, go 
out of the room and shut the door.” While he is gone 
some little thing may be done by a pupil or the teacher, 
and when the child returns the teacher (the child out of 
the room should be summoned by another pupil) says, 
“Who put the apple on the desk?” or whatever it was 
that was done during Joe’s absence. Then Joe guesses, 
“7 think Will put the apple in the box,” and so on until 
he guesses correctly. Then another child leaves the room, 
and other actions are introduced and other forms of sen- 
tences. 

Another conversation lesson may consist in having one 
of the pupils, a teacher, or a visitor, sit in a chair in 
front of the class, and questions may be asked in regard 
to his eyes, hair, clothes, etc. 

Some teacher suggests providing the children with pic- 
ture books containing pictures of animals in action. Each 
child may tell what) some animal is doing, and write his 
sentence on the board. A box of magnetic fishes would 
be of interest to the child, and a profitable conversation 
could be had on the fishes while in the water. A jointed 
doll is a good topic of conversation. The teacher per- 
forms the actions for the doll—that is, moves its arms, 
makes it walk, turns its head, etc.,and the children de- 
scribe the actions. Different objects may be placed in 
front of the class, and questions and answers be given in 
regard to them. On a certain day the children may ask 
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questions of the teacher or of each other; on another 
day the children may tell something, and again the 
teacher may give commands to the child or the child may 


give commands to the other pupils. This plan may be 
adopted through all the rooms, of course always advan- 
cing and making the work more difficult. After obeying 
the command, the child always states what he accom- 
plishes, or tells what another pupil accomplished. Many 
games may be used in this younger grade also which will 
be very instructive as well as entertaining. 

Books may be made out of stiff paper, on each page of 
which is pasted a picture. The children write a descrip- 
tion of ithe picture on each page (as the pages are made 
large enough to admit of writing), and the child may have 
the pleasure of taking them home. As soon as the chil- 
dren are old enough, joprnals should be introduced which 
ure composed of the things told by the pupils during the 
week. ‘These are taken home, and recited another day by 
the children. As they grow older the journals are writ- 
ten at home and brought to school. These journals tell 
of the child’s home or school life, or anything in which he 
is interested. 

Action work and conversation have been tried by some 
teachers. A list of verbs is written on the board, and 
each child gives a sentence containing one of the verbs 
and performs the action, and children describe the actions 
of the others as well as their own. A package may be 
done up by the teacher, and questions are asked by the 
pupils until the object is guessed. This is a good way to 
bring out spontaneity of thought from the child. 

Sentences may be written on strips of cardboard, cut 
up, and the children may put them together, reading the 
sentence as soon as completed. A single word of good 
length, with which the child is familiar, may be written 
upon the board, and the children may make as many 
words as possible out of it, each one reading his list when 
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completed, and afterwards making sentences containing 
their list of words. A box of anagrams may be made use- 
ful by the children in composing questions and answers. 

“Color in nature ” may be used as a topic of conversa- 
tion, mentioning the color of different things in nature in 
sentences with or without the objects present. An exer- 
cise given quite early in the morning, in which the teacher 
gives commands concerning things which are to be done 
every morning, is helpful, and after the child performs 
the action he tells what he has done. For instance, 
the teacher says, “ You may wind the clock,” “ Please wind 
the clock,” ete. Different children may be asked to bring 
something to school, and then the next day when they 
appear with the object it is discussed by questions and 
answers, or written up for composition. Some animal 

ay be taken as a subject of conversation and talked 
about, or one child may have in his mind a certain animal, 
and the children by their questions may discover the 
animal chosen. The same may be done with an object 
or person which the child or teacher may have in mind. 

For a conversation lesson let the children describe their 
walks to school, what they saw, etc., or tell what they saw 
while out at recess. Color, form, material, size, and com- 
parison of objects may be used in conversation, and can 
be made very attractive. Flowers and birds may be used 
in a conversational way, and also for conpositions. Les- 
sons on the senses may be made entertaining. Let the 
children taste different things, and describe the taste, also 
the smell of flowers, etc. Let there be lessons in com- 
parison ; for instance, as to the size of two objects. 
Games of all kinds in which conversation occurs may be 
used throughout all the rooms. A picture may be held, 
face downward, before the children, turned suddenly, and 


then described by the children repeatedly, until the ob- 
jects in the picture are exhausted, and then they may tell 
everything that they saw, from the first time it was turned 
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to be seen. Children may be sent to another recom and, 
returning, tell what they saw. Sentences may be drawn 
from the children when they are building with blocks. 
When they are making a building, let each part of it be 
named by the children as they build it. Voluntary sen- 
tences are given by the child, the teacher saying, “ Tell 
me something.” Newspaper clippings are brought on a 
certain morning and then discussed. Topics of the day 
are preferable. Sentences may be given containing any 
word which the teacher may give the child. On another 
day a general talk on some topic may develop a good 
deal of language from the child. 

As we advance in our study of language work, we find 
that among the older pupils there are numberless devices 
that may be introduced. This device may be tried with 
success. Ask the children what they would see if they 
should go into a blacksmith’s shop, into a grocery store, 
into a bakery, etc.; thus obtaining the description of the 
interiors of such places from the children. Let the chil- 
dren ask questions about some city which the teacher has 
visited ; thus a description in the form of a composition 
may be obtained from the child, and reproduction may 
follow. A proper name may be written on the board, 
such as “John,” “ Mary,” and the pupils may give a de- 
scription of the person, of course wholly imaginary. The 
idea mentioned previously in regard to the child’s leaving 
the room, returning, and telling what he saw in another 
room, may be made more elaborate in the higher rooms. 
While the child is out of the room let the others tell what 
they think the absent pupil will see while gone. Or let 
a pupil leave the room, and when he returns, give a de- 
scription of the room that he has visited, describing the 
decorations. Conversations may be had on plants, trees, 
vegetables, fruits, etc., and all sorts of nature work, birds 
and minerals, and simple science topics. Different trades 
may be discussed and the tools used, while all the steps 
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of the different occupations may be acted out and stated 
as performed. The coverings of vegetables is another 
fruitful topic of conversation. Several objects may be 
brought by the teacher and pupils, and classified into the 
three kingdoms by the children. What are called “ play 
exercises ” are quite profitable. Play at setting a table, 
naming all the dishes as soon as placed upon the table, 
and after the eatables are on the table let all sit down and 
ask whatever they wish. The process of baking, wash- 
ing, ironing, etc., may be carried out in the same way, and 
“playing store” is another of the play conversational 
games. A little lesson might follow, some other day, on 
some of the articles used in these play conversations ; on 
soap, for instance, or flour, or wash tubs. 

We now come to the study of composition. We begin 
with the study of a picture. First comes the develop- 
ment of the subject, by asking questions on the picture, ‘ 
having the child write on the board. On another day 
one child may ask questions of the others. These sen- 
tences (questions and answers) may be written on strips 
of paper, cut up and put together by the children, each one 
reading his own question or answer aloud. Reproduc- 
tion follows. The picture work may be carried on 
throughout the school, and pictures of imagination fol- 
low. A story may be drawn from the child by giving : 
sentence. The child must answer questious on the sen- 
tence until a whole story is written upon the details of 
the one sentence. Letter-writing may be begun in the 
very low grades. In the higher rooms a story may be 
told or read to the children, and they may reproduce it 
in their own words. Descriptions of the home may come 
under this head, or of the school, or some well-known 
place. Of course the subjects of conversation are end- 
less. Another device is to write a list of words on the 
board, and let the children write a little story, using all the 
words in the list. The stories told will be very different. 
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Finally, we come to the conclusion of our subject in 
the grammatical side of it. I need not describe Miss 
Barry’s five-column method, as it is well. known to the 
readers of the Annals. Different devices may be given 
to the children in order to obtain the correct forms of 
sentences which contain the words, “ yes,” “ no,” “if,” 
“ have,” “has,” “ some,’ ete. Sentences with blanks may 
be given to the children, to be filled out with “ have” or 
“has,” as the case may be. Sentences may be given in 
the present tense, and changed into the past and future 
by the children. Sentences may be given to be filled out, 
as the following: ‘“ Is there ¢” “ Are there 
‘“‘ Have you seen ——?” “ Have you been ?” “Are 
you going ?” “Were you going ?” Where 
are you going ¢” « Where did ?” The dif- 
ferent tenses may be taught simply with a picture. For 
instance, let it be a picture of some boys wading in the 
water. This represents the present. Others are putting 
on their shoes. They have waded, so this represents the 
past tense. Other boys are seen coming toward the 
water. They wi// bathe, and so represent the future 


tense. The different forms of sentences, etc., may be ob- 


tained from the text-book used in the school. 
KATHARINE F. REED, 
3203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF THE DEAF. 


In the schoolroom the principal object of the teacher 
is the proper training of the faculties, so that pupils in 
later life may develop harmonious and well-furnished 
minds. In the industrial training of the deaf the form- 
ing of habits of industry, carefulness, and skill in the per- 
formance of duties should be paramount to attempts to 
impart a thorough knowledge of a trade in the limited 
time allowed the pupils. 
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Some might argue that this could be accomplished by 
putting the department on a kindergarten basis. I do 
not wish to be understood as advocating a‘lack of effort 
to give as thorough a knowledge of a trade as possible, 
but of the two, love of work and the ability to do thor- 
ough work, coupled with a limited knowledge of a good 
trade, is preferable to more extensive knowledge of de- 
tails performed in a desultory and inartistic manner. 
Circumstances may prevent a pupil’s following the trade 
he has worked at in school, but if he has*been taught to 
be industrious, and has developed a habit of mind that 
prompts him to do well the work he has performed, these 
qualities will tend to make him successful in whatever 
employment he attempts after he leaves school. 

How best to develop these qualities in the pupils, and 
at the same time give them as extensive a knowledge of 
their trades as possible, is a problem which must be 
solved, if we are to place our pupils on the road to in- 
dustrial independence. Experiment teaches us much, 
but time is often wasted in poorly conceived experiments 
to solve a riddle, while others with better minds have al- 
ready found a solution. Conscious of having no perfect 
system myself, and hoping that what follows may serve 
as suggestions to some, and perhaps draw out more per- 
fect systems from others, I shall give some idea of my 
method of instruction, and a few impressions and experi- 
ences among those accumulated during seventeen years’ 
employment as an instructor in the industrial depart- 
ment. 

The two primary essentials in the successful conduct 
of this department are first-class instructors and ample 
material. An instructor should be one who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the trade he undertakes to teach. If, 
in addition, he possesses the tact, discipline, and know- 
ledge of a pedagogue, he will be still more valuable. It 
is useless to hope to accomplish much with insufficient 
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material. When appropriations are limited, it is better 
to spend the money in securing one first-class instructor 
and sufticient up-to-date material for one trade, than to 
establish several trades on a play-room basis with in- 
structors whose qualifications prove to be little above 
those of good monitors. The number of pupils under 
one instructor must be limited, and one of the causes of 
starting several trades on a poor basis is to keep as many 
of the pupils as possible out of mischief during the hours 
not in school. Better to keep the surplus employed 
sweeping the yard, and doing it thoroughly, than put 
them at employment where they are sure to form bad 
habits and get but a meagre knowledge of a trade. 

I can best illustrate what I have to say by confining 
myself to one division of the industrial department. The 
printing division is selected because it has been the field 
of my activity, and I believe that no trade now taught the 
deaf excels that in opportunities for good manual train- 
ing, and furnishing means for a life work. What may be 


said of this division will in many respects apply equally 
to others. 
The love of the beautiful in most boys is so undeveloped 


that they have few compunctions in marring or destroy- 
ing what gives pleasure to others, if they can gratify what 
some call the instinctive desire to investigate or learn the 
cause of things, or what others believe to be a purely 
wanton spirit of destructiveness. Orderly, cleanly, and 
beautiful environment is a corrective of the destructive 
tendency, and a potent factor in the development of taste. 
A boy will hesitate about scratching the polished surface 
of a new cabinet, but would think he had done nothing 
very wrong if he demolished a chair with one loose leg. 
The dingy, unpainted walls of a room become a good sur- 
face, not overlooked, for the exercise of caricature draw- 
ings and doubtful embellishments with printer’s ink, but 
bright, clean surfaces are more respected. Even the most 
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destructive are restrained by the appearance of the latter, 
because any defacement is so glaring that investigation 
and punishment are more likely to result. 

Lack of material order leads to disregard of the saying, 
“A place for everything, and everything in its place.” 
There is no trade taught to which the quotation applies 
more forcibly than to printing. The material used com- 
prises thousands of particulars arranged in series and 
groups, each in its place, and the whole arranged in a 
harmonious system. A lack of rigid enforcement of order 
would soon result in a whole office becoming a “ hell 
box,” the printer’s most expressive synonym for the con- 
fusion of particulars. 

It follows that the room should be made as attractive 
as possible. The furnishings should be arranged so as 
to present a good appearance, but not at the expense of 
utility or the proper fall of light. The whole should pre- 
sent such an aspect of cleanliness and order that a pupil 
will as instinctively doff bis hat on entering as he would 
on going into the room of a private residence. 

The mistake is often made of requiring too much work 
of a division. The fact is lost sight of that the room is 
intended for a place of instruction and not a workshop. 
Systematic instruction requires time and ample variety of 
work designed by the instructor along progressive lines. 
Supposing that the instructor is unhampered by over- 
work, and that the office is supplied with material to aid 
in giving instruction in all grades of composition and 
presswork, | will now approach more closely the method 
of teaching. 

s0ys enter the office at various ages, often as young as 
ten years. How to keep them interested in their work 
and prevent their getting into mischief when not em- 
ployed, is one of the most vexatious problems of the in- 
structor. The new instructor believes he has found a 
solution when he puts them at once at the case and notes 
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how eagerly they work ; how at opening time they are the 
pupils nearest the door, and at closing time they are the 
last to stop work. But the older instructor knows that it 
is the enthusiasm born of the discovery of a new amuse- 
ment, of which the pupils weary as the novelty wears off. 

I require new pupils to do the menial work, which from 
ages past. has been the duty of the “devil.” Whatever 
they do, be it sweeping, dusting, cleaning rollers and 
presses, setting up pi, or numerous other duties, they are 
watched and taught to do their work thoroughly. When 
several boys combined sweep the floor and one of them 
is careless, he receives a lasting lesson in thoroughness of 
work by being required again to sweep the whole office 
alone. Part of the time during their early days in the 
office the pupils are put at the case and given instruction 
in the rudiments of typesetting. At other times they are 
taught the names of material by means of the manual 
alphabet, or orally when possible. As a diversion they are 
permitted to look over trade magazines and pictures, or 
play games at a table. 

After they have worked in the office some time I put 
them at work regularly at the case. The dignity aroused 
by their elevation is manifested in their bearing toward 
those to whom they resign their former duties. Each line 
of type set up by a pupil is inspected for errors, and instead 
of having them pointed out he is told the number and is 
required to find and correct them himself. A little raillery 
on several errors in a line, that provokes the amusement 
of the other pupils, often stirs up a determination to re- 
duce the opportunities for further pleasantries. Praise 
for a well-set line arouses pride and a desire to do good 
work. After pupils have progressed sufficiently to be 
able to set up a stickful of type without inspection, the 
errors are marked on the proof. The slug number of 
each pupil shows the matter he has set, and the number of 
errors marked on that portion proves the excellence or 
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poorness of his work. Here is another chance for raillery 
or praise. As the proof is inspected by many of the 
pupils, the one who has many errors is not spared by the 
ones who have done better. Of course the instructor 
must take into consideration the temperaments of the 
pupils. On some raillery produces an effect opposite to 
ihe one desired, and other means must be adopted to 
arouse them. 

The principal things to be accomplished at the start 
are thoroughness and accuracy. For this reason I forbid 
all efforts at competition in speed. Setting of manuscript 
copy is the next step in the advancement of a pupil, and 
in order to furnish him a motive for the best possible work 
sare must be taken not to advance him until he deserves 
it. The worker on manuscript copy has his incentive 
to keep up good work in a desire to prove himself worthy 
to be admitted to the job section. When he has entered 
that he has usually arrived at an age when he begins to 
think of the necessity of preparation for the future, a mo- 
tive which is stimulated by the knowledge of the success 
of pupils who have secured work in the outer world. 

Pupils at the time of entering the job section should be 
well grounded in the rudiments of the trade, and be good 
workers on straight composition. The degree of success 
of a pupil in the last section depends on the degree of his 
artistic temperament. If he lacks that temperament he 
is instructed in tabular work, imposition, and presswork, 
in addition to what he has learned of straight composi- 
tion. If he has good taste it is the instructor’s duty to 
develop his creative faculty. Good job work is the pro- 
duct of mental vision. The skillful printer can take a 
piece of copy and construct a mental picture of how the 
job will appear even before he starts to set the job. This 
mental vision is best deveioped by the study and analysis 
of good specimens of work. A printer must be familiar with 
the appearance of the printing surfaces of the material in 
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a shop. Forthat reason every officeshould have pamphlets 
containing specimens of all its printable material. The 
ground-work of mental vision can be started in early years 
by permitting pupils to examine trade magazines contain- 
ing good specimens of both typographical and pictorial 
work. It is easy to detect the degree of taste in a pupil 
by asking him to make several selections that he admires 
from numerous specimens of advertisements and job work. 
Some will instinctively select those that are excellent in 
proportions and harmony of type display. Others will 
be more attracted by an advertisement in a country news- 
paper, because it contains a script line in a jumble of 
black-letter lines. It is not necessary to state that the 
former give more promise of being good subjects for job 
instruction than the latter. 

The instructor of job composition must first develop 
the power of analysis in his pupils. While a pupil may 
be able to select from a lot of samples of printing only 
those deserving of merit, he cannot tell you why they are 
pleasing any more than the novice in art can explain 
what constitutes the excellence of a Rembrandt that he 
admires. The pupil must be taught how to analyze the 
work and learn what produces the effect. To begin with 
I give a pupil a piece of reprint job work or advertise- 
ment, request him to set it up and, if possible, produce 
something more artistic. His first attempts are poor 
specimens of work, as might be expected. I then have 
him set the job again, using my ideas of construction. 
The proof of the job as last set is generally in striking con- 
trast to the first. By comparison of the two, and with the 
copy, I demonstrate the principles which go to make up 
good printing. Improvement follows, and some day one 
of his first proofs receives the ‘“‘ O. K.” it deserves. That 
is the proudest day of his apprenticeship. From reset 
copy to manuscript is the next step. Copy for a job is 
written out and the display indicated as clearly as possi- 
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ble, leaving to the pupil the selection of type. Finally 
the copy is written as it generally appears when sent 
to printing offices by customers—that is, with little or no 
indication of what should be displayed. The pupil is re- 
quired to double-underscore the primary and single- 
underscore the secondary lines or words that should be 
displayed, then make a draft of the job as he conceives it 
should appear in arrangement when set in type. When 
he learns the proper treatment of copy, and sets up a 
good job from it, the instructor’s duty to him is over, and 
the pupil is prepared to compete with journeymen. 

To give an explanation of my method of teaching press- 
work would extend this article over considerable space. 
The same thoroughness is insisted upon as in composi- 
tion. The instruction comprises the care of presses and 
their accessories, preparation for running, different grades 
of make-ready for letter-press work, and the treatment of 
half-tones and other engravings; feeding, ink selection, 
harmony of contrast of colors, and also the care of paper 
stock and its cutting for jobs. 

| believe that but few, if any, schools for the deaf in 
this country exceed that of Texas in the number of pupils 
who have received training in the industrial department 
and are now working at trades as wage-earners. But, 
should an attempt be made here to create the impression 
that we make experts of all pupils who enter the different 
divisions, | should expose myself to just condemnation. 
Our pupils vary in intelligence and vapability as do those 
of other schools. Only those who are most intelligent 
and have a liking for their work make good subjects for 
development. An instructor should ascertain the capa- 
bility of a pupil and, if he decides that the boy is better 
suited for farm than mechanical work, then suggest that 
he be removed from the shops. If a pupil is qualified to 
learn a trade and is indifferent about working at it, then 
the instructor must endeavor to create a liking. 
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Even if an instructor succeeds in securing a class 
wholly made up of promising pupils, he can hope to suc- 
ceed in putting only a small number of them through the 
whole course of instruction. ‘The reason is lack of time ; 
the remedy, a post-graduate course of two or more years. 
If a deaf boy must wait until he is twenty-five before he 
is qualified to enter into competition with others, it would 
be to his advantage to do so. A larger number of com- 
petent workmen would be turned out if more pupi!s could 
be induced or compelled to take a post-graduate course. 
What operates against many of them doing so now is 
feeling of self-sufficiency on the part of most pupils, a 
wish to break loose from school ties and assume the more 
independent position of wage-earner, or the desire of parents 
to have their sons contribute to the family income. 

Perhaps in the future the success of those whom the 
schools turn out well trained may awaken a general desire 
for complete instruction. Let us hope so. Until then it 
is plainly our duty to be thorough in what we do teach, 
be it ever so little. 


‘ P. L. RICHARDSON, 
Instructor of Printing in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


SOME PHASES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


HERBERT SPENCER says that the philosopher points out 
relations in nature which we do not see; the poet shows 
us beauties which we do not recognize. The teacher 
must be both philosopher and poet all the time. In 
order to do this he must understand the workings of the 
child mind ; he must know how the “ manikin leads his 
way blind and wailing into the light of day.” 

Education is development ; it is self-evolution. In the 
highest sense it teaches the child to control and develop 
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himself and to make an economical and wise use of all 
his powers ; to be a reasonable, sensible, useful, active, 
self-supporting, moral being; to develop his own indi- 
viduality and make the best possible use of his life. 

Some oue has said that it is “the function of education 
to direct the attention into the right channels.” One 
psychologist calls the five senses the “feeders of the 
mind.” We know that the effect of any act of the senses 
upon the mind is called a sensation. A pure sensation 
should be simple, unaffected by past experience. As we 
cannot study the sensations of a child in earliest infancy, 
when they are first received, we cannot know the effect 
of a pure sensation. It is complex when we first know it. 

Let us quote an illustration of Buell’s. Touch your 
finger to a needle point. This irritates the end of a 
sensitive nerve. The irritation is telegraphed in the form 
of a vibration along the nerve fibre to the brain. The 
mind interprets the sensation immediately and sends a 
message along the motor nerve back to the finger tip, 
telling the finger to move away from the needle. We see 
how the sensation is received and that it is complex be- 
cause it presupposes that the individual must move away 
from anything that causes pain if he would avoid the pain. 
Then we can study only complex sensations which grow 
in complexity with experience. 

However, sensation is not thought. It is the simplest 
act of the mind. It merely calls the mental powers into 
activity. But it is through the sensations that all know- 
ledge is received, and the knowledge is broad and deep 
in proportion to the strength of the sensations. It is the 
foree of the impressions made through four of the senses, 
chiefly through sight, that determines largely the devel- 
opment of the deaf child. Then we need to study most 
of all how to produce the strongest sensations, and so to 
hold the attention. 

We produce voluntary attention by presenting some- 
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thing new, something that is attractive and appeals to 
some taste of the children or arouses their curiosity. 
Children are interested in the unusual; in something very 
large or very small or odd; in something that is peculiarly 
adapted to their mode of life or habit of thinking ; and 
especially in something that will serve a useful purpose. 
A pupil will learn subtraction when he finds by practical 
experience that he needs to know this in order to make 
change correctly in buying ; that if he cannot calculate 
accurately he may be cheated. 

The highest order of voluntary attention is concentra- 
tion. The will may call the attention of the mind to a 
particular subject, but cannot keep it fixed unless the 
subject produces a succession of attractions. If a subject 
is not interesting we must not only exercise the mind with 
the subject, but exert the will to keep the mind on the 
subject—a waste of effort. The ideal is to keep up a 
pleasurable excitement of interest all the time. Children 
want to be happy, as Froebel would tell us, in order to 
produce in them the highest activity of mind. 

The first act of the mind is perception. Upon receiv- 
ing a sensation the mind goes back to the place where 
the sensation must have been produced, and it thinks of 
some object as capable of producing the sensation. To 
think and know is to detect resemblances and differences. 

Children should be accurate about details and rapid in 
their work. Their minds should act systematically— 
they should never be negligent or partially idle, but 
thoroughly awake in all their faculties, using the utmost 
economy of time and effort. Children can often do things 
that seem beyond them if we but assume that they can. 
Did not Shakespeare make Hamlet say to his mother, 
“Assume a virtue if you have it not”? An impossible 
thing can be made possible often if we assume that it can 
be and believe in it. 

It is right here that the teacher’s influence should be 
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greatest. He must live the strenuous life himself if he 
would produce it in the children. He must be thor- 
oughly awake and ‘interested, having had plenty of rest 
and sleep, and being refreshed from contact with the out- 
side world. He should give the best of his best self to 
the five hours in the schoolroom. For this time he must 
crowd out every other interest and live in the hearts of 
the children, feeling a warm sympathy with all their trials 
and sorrows, giving a quick response to all their mental 
actions, guiding and correcting with a loving hand. He 
must create a high standard of public opinion in the 
schoolroom, above all things convincing the children that 
he has a strong sense of justice, gently but surely leading 
away from everything that is sordid and mean to what is 
noble and good. 

The teacher should be prepared for the day. He ban- 
ishes all uncertainty—is positive and decided as to his 
course of action. He dominates and compels with bis will 
the results he desires as surely as do the masters of men 
and affairs. 

Above all things does the teacher need to cultivate an 
even temperament, a thorough control of his emotions. 
He must avoid all thoughts that may agitate his mind ; 
the smallest deviation from consistency will often throw 
the school into dire confusion. Some persons may have 
a natural poise of disposition, always the same, but many 
of us, it is fo be feared, get it only after years of struggle, 
and even then a most trivial thing may upset one’s equilib- 
rium, and anything like perfection seems as far off as it 
was in the beginning. We wonder why it is that children 
always feel the mental atmosphere that surrounds them. 

Some one being asked once what teachers should read, 
replied that, since the world is not divided into men, 
women, and teachers, as some suppose, they should read 
just what other people read, as they are trying to train 
children into other people. 
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It is through sensation, perception, and attention that 
the materials of knowledge are collected ready for use. 
But they would be of little value to the mind were they 
not applied and remembered, and of course knowledge is 
not really presented to the mind unless it is understood. 
It is just here of the greatest importance that the matter 
in hand be entirely adapted. We must progress from 
the simple to the complex gradually, almost impercepti- 
bly, but we must progress. Help the children just 
enough so that they can help themselves. Establish a 
kind of co-operation by which they shall feel all the time 
as if they were solving problems and finding out rela- 
tions themselves. We all like to do what we think we 
can do well, and when children feel that they are success- 
fully leading into new fields all the time, their ambition 
is aroused, their minds are on the alert, and they have the 
pleasurable activity which Froebel recommends. 

When knowledge is presented to the mind it must be 
remembered or the processes of thought cannot go on. 
We remember chiefly through associating ideas. 

The imagination is a process of thought that is not safe in 
the hands of our deaf children. They wander too much 
from the truth naturally without the aid of imagination. 
However, it is necessary to imagine things /7/e those before 
us often, and we must imagine an ideal if we would be- 
come like it. But this faculty in our children must be 
handled judiciously or their minds will run riot. 

In the development of all the faculties nothing is of 
more consequence than good habits. Children should 
form habits of perceiving correctly, of reasoning and 
judging, of remembering, and of using the will in the best 
way. ‘The more experience one has the more is one con- 
vinced that the important time with children is the 
beginning. If they form habits of industry, carefulness, 
attention, honesty, neatness, and orderliness, and habits 
of thinking correctly in the first years, they will be pre - 
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pared to accomplish infinitely more. And if these habits 
are guarded and kept intact by other teachers all along 
the line, we are able to produce an approach to what we 
desire in our pupils. Surely, the greatest responsibility 
lies with the beginning teacher. The influence of habit 
is powerful. We see the reason is physiological as well 
as psychological as we-study the development of the 
brain cells. When one thinks of the force of habit it 
seems a sin to allow children to form any but good habits. 

After habits of good conduct nothing is so important 
as right habits of thinking and reasoning. We lead 
children to reason by induction, to assume that certain 
things are, and then proceed to prove them by experi- 
ment. A child sees that d-o-g spells dog and d-o-g-s 
spells dogs, c-a-t spells cat and c.a-t-s spells cats. He 
has discovered a rule—the plurals are formed by adding 
s to the singulars, but m-a-n spells man and m-e-n spells 
men, proving an exception to the rule, and that there are 
arbitrary cases that must be learned by themselves. If 
children learn these rules by experiment they will re- 
member them better and the rules will have more meaning 
for them. 

These laws have been learned partly through reading 
and partly through the teacher’s direction, but seemingly 
they have been discovered by the children themselves. 
In studying language we sometimes forget that the thought 
expressed by the language is the most important thing. 
Thought is the life of the language, and language is 
merely the servant of thought, not an invention to con- 
ceal it, and is important only in proportionas it expresses 
thought clearly and correctly. If we constantly put for- 
ward new and interesting thoughts we have less of the 
mechanical in language. 

Let us bring into the schoolroom something from out- 
side the institution, telling what we do and see wherever 
we go. Children love to know what others actually do— 
something that is really true. 
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Above all things let us teach our children to investi- 
gate for themselves in their busy work and in all that they 
do alone. This is the only way for them to learn self- 
reliance. Scarcely any one is so helpless and dependent 
naturally as a deaf child, and there is nothing he needs 
so much as to walk alone. If we teach him to do this 
creditably we shall have performed our mission, than 
which there is none higher on earth. 

JENNIE L. COBB, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsyloania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE DEAF. 


Never before in the history of the world has life insur- 
ance played so important a part as at the present time. 
It may rightly be called one of the great gifts of the nine- 


teenth century to the twentieth. The public recognition 
of its value during the past quarter of a century has 
raised it to a position where it is an important factor 
both in the social and in the financial life of the nation. 
The amount of insurance in force in this country to-day 


in those companies which may be classed as regular 
probably exceeds $10,000,000,000. The premium income 
of these companies is more than $400,000,000 per annum, 
and their accumulated assets exceed $2,250,000,000. 

The question is often asked whether reputable old line 
companies will insure the deaf for the same premium as 
they charge the average hearing risks. Inquiry is also 
made frequently as to the reason why some good old line 
companies hesitate to insure the deaf, why other com- 
panies charge the totally deaf an extra premium of $5.00 
per thousand during the life of the policy, and why some 
of the most conservative companies decline to consider 
applicants who are devoid of hearing. 
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In order more thoroughly to acquaint himself with the 
attitude of the better class of old line companies with re- 
gard to insurance of the totally and the partially deaf, 
the writer sent letters of inquiry to thirty of the seventy- 
seven companies reported in the Life Insurance Policy- 
holders’ Pocket Index of the Spectator Company for 
1903, selecting only companies of recognized standing 
and having an honorable record of from twenty to sixty- 
eight years in the life insurance business. 

Althongh the results of the inquiries have not been as 
satisfactory as it was hoped they might be, it has been 
ascertained that a number of the best companies, among 
them the oldest company in the country transacting a 
general life insurance business, will, under favorable con- 
ditions, issue their regular life and endowment policies 
without any extra premium charge. A large proportion 
of the companies express their willingness to consider ap- 
plications from persons who have sufficient hearing to 
understand loud conversation, hear signals, warnings, etc. 
There are still other companies that will issue policies to 
the totally deaf on the payment of the extra premium of 
$5.00 per thousand, which is usually charged risks that 
are considered below the average because of some dis- 
ability or additional liability. Then there are a few com- 
panies that are very conservative and so decline to insure 
the totally deaf, thinking that they should be classed as 
undesirable and under-average risks. 

One of the grounds for hesitating or declining to accept 
an applicant who is deaf is, of course, the prevalent 
opinion that the deaf are more liabie to accident than 
persons who can hear. Accordingly there are a few com- 
panies that will insure the deaf for the same premium 
that the average hearing risk is charged, inserting in the 
policy a clause providing that should death result from an 
accident due to the deafness of the insured, the liability 
of the company will be limited. There are some com- 
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panies that take the ground that the blind are more desira- 
ble insurance risks than the deaf; there are others that seem 
to be of the opinion that a totally deaf person might in 
reality be a better risk than a person partially deaf, as the 
latter would be apt to rely to some extent upon his hear- 
ing, and might over-estimate the degree of hearing he 
possessed, and therefore, by putting too much dependence 
upon it, would become liable to accidents which the 
totally deaf person, by making his eyes do extra service, 
would avoid. 

Another ground for adverse consideration of the deaf 
by insurance compauies is the fact that they are not in 
possession of accurate statistics relating to the mortality 
experience of the class, and consequently are unable to 
determine whether, even granting that the deaths due to 
accidents would not be proportionately greater than with 
other classes, the deafness and the causes of it would not 
in many cases have a tendency to affect the longevity of 
the applicant. So far as the writer is aware, there has 
never been any compilation of statistics upon this par- 
ticular phase of the subject. As insurance companies 
cannot be assured by reliable mortality statistics that the 
average deaf applicant would under favorable conditions 
live as long as the average risk accepted by them, they 
are justified in exercising extreme care in granting poli- 
cies to the deaf. It is not discrimination against the 
deaf, as it is sometimes thought to be by the deaf appli- 
cant who is rejected because of his deafness or something 
related to it. It would rather be discrimination against 
the other members of the company, unless the medical di- 
rectors of the company could be led to believe that be- 
cause of extremely favorable conditions as to the habits 
of life, character of occupation, and family history of the 
applicant, he might be an exceptionally good risk not- 
withstanding his deafness. 

Accordingly one of the purposes of this paper is to in- 
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stitute inquiry among the educated deaf, especially among. 
the graduates of the State schools and of the College, that 
may lead to a compilation of mortality statistics of that 
class of the deaf who would be able and likely to carry 
insurance. From a general survey of the graduates of 
the College during the past thirty-five years it appears 
that their mortality experience would perhaps be as 
favorable as that among hearing persons of like age. 
If the statistics for the general body of. former students 
of the College should prove to be as favorable as the 
mortality record of the graduates, some action might be 
secured on the part of insurance companies which would 
lead to a removal of the restrictions against the educated 
deaf. 

As nearly all of the State institutions keep records of 
their graduates, it would doubtless be possible for statis- 
tics showing the rate of mortality at different ages since 
graduation to be compiled by some one interested in the 
subject in several of the older institutions of the country. 
In the compilation of these statistics it would be desira- 
ble that only those graduates should be considered who 
completed a regular course and who would have some 
claim to be classed with the educated deaf, for a large 
proportion of the deaf who do not graduate would never 
be applicants for insurance. It would seem, too, that the 
mortality experience of the educated deaf should be much 
more favorable than that of the deaf as a class, for ob- 
vious reasons which it is not necessary to go into at this 
time. 

A compilation of accurate mortality statistics would do 
more to remove the so-called discrimination against the 
deaf by some of the better life insurance companies than 
anything else that could be done. It is hoped that the 
National Association of the Deaf may, at its coming 
meeting in St. Louis, take some steps through committees 
or otherwise that will lead to the obtaining of this im- 
portant information. 
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It might be well to endeavor to ascertain also just what 
has been the percentage of accidental deaths among the 
educated deaf who would have been able to carry old 
line life insurance, during the past twenty or thirty years. 
Statistics on this phase of the subject might prove of ad- 
vantage also in inducing the leading accident companies 
of the country to look with more favor upon deaf appli- 
cants for accident insurance. 

Then, too, it might be worth while to look into the 
question of the relative mortality experience of those who 
are classed as hard-of-hearing and of the totally deaf ; it 
might, upon investigation, be found that the totally deaf 
have the advantage as regards average longevity, and this 
would certainly be a point in their favor, as the majority 
of old line companies of recognized standing will now ac- 
cept the hard-of-hearing on the same basis as the average 
hearing person, provided the deafness is not progressive, 
has not varied much in degree for several years, and has 
had no apparent ill effects upon the health of the appli- 
cant. 

In order more clearly to illustrate the attitude taken 
by the leading insurance companies of the country which 
will under certain conditions entertain applications from 
the deaf, it may be of interest to quote a few extracts 
from letters received recently from the home offices of 
the various companies. 

In reply to a letter to the New York Life, the secretary 
of the company said : 


“The New York Life Insurance Company considers 
applications for insurance on the life of deaf persons, if 
first-class in every other respect, on Ordinary Life, Lim- 
ited Payment, or Endowment Plans, but policies issued 
to such persons will contain a clause placing them in the 
Company’s Adjustable Accumulation Class, and providing 
that any apportionment of surplus shall be based on the 
mortality experience of the class.” 
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Attention should be called to the clause providing that 
deaf persons are placed by the New York Life in a 
special class, which shows that they are not given the 
same policy as the average risk, but one of the forms of 
policies that they write on impaired risks. However, in 
the course of time the New York Life will probably dis- 
cover that its policy-holders who are deaf will average as 
well in mortality experience as other risks which they as- 
sume, but do not consider as below the average. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
Says : 

‘* We beg to advise that persons who are deaf, male or 
female, are taken on the basis of an annual extra charge 
of one-half per cent., or $5.00. On Limited Payment 
Life or Endowments a commuted extra is charged, in ac- 
cordance with Company’s published table. No policies 
are issued without an extra charge.” 


In reply to a second inquiry regarding insurance of the 
partially deaf, the Mutual, of New York, wrote: 


‘“We beg to advise you that no extra will be charged 
unless applicant is totally deaf.” 


From the Equitable Life Assurance Society the follow- 
ing information was elicited : 


* Would state concerning the subject of insuring deaf 
people, in this Society any applicant who is totally deaf 
is only accepted by paying an additional premium to the 
standard rate for the policy applied for. We do not 
limit them to any special form of policy for this one fac- 
tor alone.” 


In reply to further inquiry, the Equitable wrote : 


“ Regarding the action of this Society concerning per- 
sons partially deaf, who can hear ordinary signals, warn- 
ings, etc., and who, apart from their partial deafness, are 
desirable risks, would state that this condition is disre- 
garded unless it is an indication of serious progressive 
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ear disease which sooner or later would cause total deaf- 
” 
ness. 


The New England Mutual, which was organized in 
1835, and is therefore the oldest regular life insurance 
company in the United States, wrote through its medical 
director : 


“ Yours asking us as to the attitude of this Company 
towards those applicants who are either totally or par- 
tially deaf has been referred to me. Our decision in 
these cases depends upon two factors: First as_ to 
whether or not the cause of deafness is such as to add to 
the hazard of the risk, and second as to whether, on ac- 
count of occupation, surroundings, or habits, the hazard 
is affected materially by the deafness. If both of these 
questions are answered in the negative, we should prob- 
ably accept the risk at ordinary rates and issue any ordi- 
nary form of policy.” 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Boston, has the following to say: 


“ We formerly wrote on deaf-mutes, but never allowed 
a general canvass of them. Of late years we have been 
more restrictive, particularly since the electric vehicles 
are driven so recklessly, both automobiles and cars, which 
naturally creates an extra hazard in this class of appli- 
cants. 


“Replying to your questions, we will issue Ordinary 
Life or 20-Payment Life policies to deaf person, if the 
cause of deafness is not acute, and the applicant is well 
cared for. We charge no extra premiums on any poli- 
cies. The same answer would apply to Endowments ; 
and as to issuing on persons not deaf, but only very hard- 
of-hearing, we should issue if a favorable case, but the 
cause of deafness would be closely considered. 

“To sum it up in one sentence, we prefer not to have 
these people solicited, but an occasional one we might 
issue a policy to, if conditions were favorable.” 
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The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, 


writes : 


“Though of course there is alittle more liability to acci- 
dent where a party is wholly or. partially deaf, we have 
never discriminated against them except in cases where 
the deafness was caused by some disease which might 
have a bearing on the future health of the party or on his 
probable longevity, and of course in considering these 
cases we take into consideration also the party’s occupa- 
tion. 

“ Of course where there is an imperfection like this we 
prefer to have a high-priced form of insurance like En- 
dowments taken, but we have not considered it in the 
case of deaf persons as of sufficient importance to lay 
down a general rule for limitation.” 


The Provident Life and Trust Company, of Philadel- 


phia, writes : 


‘“ Persons totally deaf are not safely insurable on ac- 
count of danger from accident, unless in cases where ap- 
plicants are especially protected from this danger. Per- 
scns partially deaf, but able to hear ordinary noises with- 
out the aid of mechanical devices, are insurable, and upon 
all of the ordinary plans.” 


From the above it would appear that the Provident 
Life and Trust would be willing to consider applications 
from totally deaf persons not subject to the increased 
hazards of life in a city, if conditions as to occupation, 
habits of life, etc., were favorable. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life, of Hartford, replied through 
its vice-president : 


“ We think our position in the matter to which you 
refer is much the same as that of other conservative 
companies. We have no fixed rule that we will either 
accept or decline applications on persons who are par- 
tially or totally deaf, or who have any other similar dis- 
ability. We certainly consider it a disadvantage, for it 
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seems likely that deaf persons are subject to somewhat 
greater risks in some ways than those whose hearing is 
acute. We have, however, in the past and probably shall 
in the future occasionally write policies on the lives of 
those who are partially and even totally deaf. Each case, 
however, would come up on its own merits, and would be 
decided according to the circumstances surrounding it.” 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, under cover of the 3d of February, wrote: 


“Tt is our practice to limit deaf-mutes, or those ren- 
dered deaf by accident or disease, to policies on our Fif- 
teen or Twenty-Year Endowment plans, if all the sur- 
rounding circumstances are satisfactory, as to mode of 
life, necessity for insurance, etc. If there appears to be 
any extra hazard, because of the impairment, we grant 
the same contracts in our sub-standard class.” 


The Washington Life [Insurance Company and the 
United States Life Insurance Company, both of which 
have their home offices in New York City, will, under 
favorable conditions, grant their Twenty-Year Endow- 
ment contracts to persons totally deaf, and the Pruden- 
tial, of Newark, N. J., has in the past sometimes issued 
its Fifteen- Year Endowments to applicants of this class. 

There are several other well-known old line companies 
that have occasionally insured persons who were totally 
deaf. They do not like, however, to lay down any rule 
as to whether they will consider applications from the 
deaf or not. An actuary of one of them says that there 


is practically no experience on this question as a guide 


for the companies, and the practice varies, each case 
usually being considered by itself. 

In addition to the foregoing, a number of other relia- 
ble companies, among which may be mentioned the Mu- 
tual Benefit, of Newark, New Jersey; the Penn Mutual, 
of Philadelphia ; the Travelers, of Hartford ; the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual and the State Mutual, both of Massachu- 
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setts ; the Michigan Mutual, of Detroit ; the Home, the 
Germania, and the Provident Savings, the headquarters 
of all three of which are in New York; the Berkshire, of 
Massachusetts, and the Pacific Mutual, of California, will, 
under favorable conditions, insure partially deaf persons 
on the ordinary plans, without any additional premium, 
provided the deafness is not too serious, and is neither 
progressive nor due to existing disease. 

From the above it would appear that the deaf appli- 
cant for insurance has a sufticiently large number of 
reputable companies from which to choose, and should 
be able to obtain almost any form of policy contract de- 
sired without additional premium charge. But in this 
connection it might be well to state that although all the 
companies named in this paper are reliable and can be 
depended upon to perform whatever they agree to do in 
their policies, there is often a considerable difference in 
the long run in the cost of the same kind of insurance 
in these different companies. 

It would be impossible to state too emphatically that 
life insurance should be bought in the same way that 
anything else is purchased; the intending purchaser 
should investigate carefully before buying. The average 
person ought to know the essential facts about life in- 
surance or else he should secure the services of an un- 
prejudiced expert to help him decide upon a company 
and a contract. He should not assume that all old line 
life insurance companies are about alike. They are not. 

Without doubt the most important thing to be consid- 
ered is the policy contract. All companies are not equally 
liberal in their treatment of policy-holders, hence a care- 
ful comparison of the various guarantees and provisions 
of the policies of different companies should always be 
made before choosing acompany. The old line company 
that is most liberal toward its policy-holders, most eco- 
nomical and conservative in its management, most care- 
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ful in the selection of its risks and in the character of its 
investments, and which, under these conditions, is a 
growing company, is a good one in which to have a 
policy. But the largest company is not necessarily the 
strongest; it is not usually the most conservatively and 
economically managed; it does not generally give the 
most satisfactory results. 

Another thing to be considered in choosing a company 
is the matter of dividends. The growth of annual divi- 
dend insurance in this country during the past few years 
would seem to indicate that semi-tontine, or deferred 
dividends, are not in as great favor as they were formerly. 
However, there are arguments in favor of both the meth- 
ods of applying dividends, so this question should not be 
overlooked when selecting a company. Careful investi- 
gation as to the past record and the present and future 
prospects of various companies in the-matter of dividends 
to policy-holders may result in a saviug amounting to one 
or more full premiums in the course of fifteen or twenty 
years. The dividends declared by various companies on 
policies that are paid up differ still more widely. 

It will be perceived that in this brief article nothing 
has been said thus far with regard to assessment associa- 
tions and fraternal insurance societies. Concerning the 
assessment concerns very little in their favor can be said ; 
their day in this country, it is hoped, is fast passing 
away. Many of them have during the past eight or ten 
years seen the error of their way and, by complying with 
the statutes of the various States, have become legal re- 
serve companies ; this fact explains the large number of 
new companies transacting an old line business. 

In behalf of fraternal insurance a great deal of good 
might be said, but at the same time it is very important 
ever to bear in mind that fraternal societies cannot fur- 
nish /ife insurance ; they cannot make an insurance con- 
tract ; they cannot write an insurance policy ; the best that 
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they can offer is ¢erm insurance, and that at an uncertain 
cost. 

The best insurance is the cheapest in the long run, and 
it will generally be found upon impartial investigation 
that the only insurance organizations that can stand the 
test of time are those based upon the scientific principles 
which underlie old line life insurance. 


ALBERT C. GAW, 
Instructor in Gallaudet Coilege, Washington, D. C. 


A SIGNIFICANT WORD FROM GERMANY. 


AT a meeting of the Association of German Teachers 
of the Deaf held at Frankfort-on-the-Main last September, 
an interesting paper was read by Mr. Danger, the Direc- 
tor of the School for the Deaf at Emden, on “ The Edu- 
cation of the Deaf for Human Society.” 

Mr. Danger stated that his object was to present the 
aim of the education of the deaf in our institutions to be 
(a) to advance the deaf so that they may become inde- 
pendent members of the communities of this present 
world, and (4) to show them the way and accompany 
them on the way which leads to the heavenly home.” 

It is not my purpose to discuss Mr. Danger’s paper in 
its entirety, for a good résumé of it was given in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Association Peview, but I wish to 
call attention to two significant statements. 

The first of these is, ‘Some of the deaf are in conse- 
quence of insufficient capacity not able to be educated in 
spoken language. The best plan would be after a few 
years of schooling to separate them from the mentally 
normal pupils and have them instructed by means of 
natural signs and written language in separate institu- 
tions.” 
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This suggestion, which is a radical departure from the 
policy generally urged by the pure oralists of Germany, 
calls to my mind the claim which has often been made by 
critics of the German method, that it has been for years a 
custom in the German schools to drop out such children 
as could not learn to speak well, on the ground that they 
were of feeble mind. It is believed by many that in this 
way large numbers of the deaf children of Germany have 
been shut out from the privileges of education which were 
justly theirs. Whether this is true or not, the position 
taken by Mr. Danger, just quoted, makes several impor- 
tant admissions as to the insufficiency of the German 
method for the successful education of the mass of deaf- 
mutes. First. it is acknowledged that a sufficient num- 
ber of deaf children are unable to receive education in 
speken language to justify the establishment of separate 
institutions for their accommodation. This means that 
there are many such children. Secondly, these children 
are not called idiotic, but are considered capable of re- 
ceiving an education. Thirdly, it is recommended that 
they be instructed not only by means of written language 
but the sign language. 

The arrangement advocated by Mr. Danger was 
suggested by me many years ago when I first brought 
to the attention of teachers of the deaf the pos- 
sibilities of the Combined System. Among various 
arrangements which I thought could be made in com- 
bining the different methods of educating the deaf, I 
spoke of just this one, that there might be separate 
schools, in some of which the oral method might be pur- 
sued and in others the manual. I commend Mr. Danger’s 
recommendations to those in this country who have dur- 
ing the last few years been advocating a policy that 
would give to the deaf no other means of education 
than those afforded in schools based on the pure oral 
method, and | should be glad if there could be a general 
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concurrence on their part in the views so clearly put forth 
by Mr, Danger. 

And now for the second point in this paper on which I 
have a word to say. In speaking of the spiritual training 
of the deaf, especially after they have left school, he makes 
mention of a measure worthy of imitation, which will go 
into effect in the Province of Hanover in 1904. He says: 
“ With the aid of the teachers of the deaf, six times a year 
divine service is to be held in various cities for the adult 
deaf, the teachers to work hand in hand with the pastor 
of the place.” 

It has often been claimed by advocates of the pure 
oral method that the deaf in general, who have learned 
to speak and read from the lips, could be interested atten- 
dants on ordinary church services, understanding enough 
from the motion of the lips of the one conducting the 
service to make attendance thereon agreeable and profit- 
able. I have never had any good reason to believe that 
this claim was well founded, and it interests me to see 
that Mr. Danger agrees with me when I read his approval 
of the plan which has just been explained. He evidently 
thinks it to be necessary for teachers of the deaf in some 
way to assist the pastor in interpreting church services so 
that they will be interesting and profitable to the deaf. 

Mr. Danger does not say whether these teachers are 
expected to use signs or to reproduce the speech of the 
pastor in a way to make it intelligible to the deaf. My 
presumption is that they are expected to use the sign lan- 
guage to a greater or less degree, for my own experience 
in Germany has informed me that much use of the sign 
language is made in dealing with the adult deaf in that 
country, and in many schools with those still under in- 


struction. 
In thus drawing attention to Mr. Danger’s suggestions, 


and the admissions involved in them, I would not be un- 
derstood as commending his proposal for separate schools. 
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as the best form of the Combined System, for I think the 
arrangement which provides for separate manual and oral 
classes, with chapel services and lectures in signs for all, 
is greatly to be preferred. I wish simply to commend 
Mr. Danger’s admissions, as to the insufficiency of the 
pure oral method in two important respects, to the serious 
consideration of those who have heretofore advocated 
that method to the exclusion of all others in the education 


of the deaf. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE DEAF IN HEARING SCHOOLS AND IN 
DAY-SCHOOLS.* 


EXTRAVAGANT claims are not infrequently put forward 
regarding the possibilities of conducting the education of 
the deaf as a class in schools for the hearing as soon as 
speech and lip-reading have been acquired. Such rose- 
colored promises are very harmful; they excite expecta- 
tions that in but few instances are realized, and create in 
the public mind very erroneous ideas upon the subject of 
the education of the deaf. That a small number of the 
deaf, those richly endowed by nature, may be so educated 
is not to be denied, but that the deaf as a class shall ever 
be successfully educated with the hearing in schools for 
the hearing is in the nature of things as improbable as it 
is impracticable. Since by nature or through disease 
these children form a special class in the community, it 
will ever be the part of wisdom to maintain special schools 
in which in general to secure their education. Such 
schools should be fostered by the community and gen- 
erously supported by the State; none but the most 
approved methods and the best of teachers should be 
employed, and none but the best appliances known to 


~ * From the Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the year 1902- 
1903. 
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education should be provided. In schools ‘so provided 
for and so maintained, the education of the deaf, as a 
class, along the best lines will ever be assured. 

Nor is it believed by conservative instructors of the 
deaf that the day-school system now being introduced in 
some of our Western cities and States as a part of the 
public school system will ever prove the success claimed 
for it. In the end the system will be found expensive 
and disappointing in results. Ideally the plan appeals to 
the public and to parents, but practically it is weak and 
falls far short of promoting the best welfare of the deaf. 
It has its origin in large measure in the externat-internat 
system pursued in many of the German schools, but 
there is a very wide difference between them. In Ger- 
many the children are boarders (internats) until they are 
far enough advanced to profit by communication with 
outsiders when, as externats, they are placed in near-by 
families to be boarded and lodged, going back and forth 
to the schoo] for instruction. The potent influence of 
the instructors and officers of the school is constantly 
maintained, there is no break in the work, the children 
are simply sent among neighboring hearing families to be 
boarded and lodged in the hope that the intercourse so 
established may prove helpful to their speech. From 
this in many respects excellent system, the American day- 
school system differs very essentially. With the latter 
there is complete cessation of the power and influence of 
the school the moment school hours are over. With 
American ideas of home life, its freedom and lack of re- 
straint, pupils cannot well be followed to the home circle 
to be there influenced and restrained by the officers and 
teachers of a school. Parents will not suffer it, nor will 
they, except in rare instances, exert themselves in any 


manner to supplement the work of the classroom. 
A. L. E. CROUTER, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ORAL WORK AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


To Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, the undersigned were appointed a Committee repre- 
senting the Association to co-operate in the interests of teach- 
ing speech to the deaf with the Committee appointed by the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo, 
which Committee has in charge the exhibit of schools for the 
deaf at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The offer to co- 
operate with this Convention Committee was made to Dr. 
Edward M. Gallaudet, its chairman, and our proposed services 
were gladly accepted by his Committee and the Exposition 
authorities. 

Extensive and satisfactory arrangements are making at the 
Exposition for the continuous operation in the Palace of Edu- 
cation during the months of May to November of a Model 
School for the Deaf under the supervision of Mr. Alvin E. 
Pope, Superintendent of Group Seven, Department of Educa- 
tion. This school will consist of twelve rooms or spaces, prop- 
erly divided, eight of which will be used for a living exhibit, 
and four for an objective exhibit. The Exposition Company 
provides free space for schoolrooms and for dormitories. The 
schoolrooms for both literary and industrial classes have been 
equipped as exhibits within themselves by public-spirited and 
enterprising business houses, and one of the Washington Uni- 
versity dormitories, just completed and now furnished, will be 
placed at our disposal. Arrangements have been made for 
taking care of pupils taking part in the living exhibit, the es- 
timated cost for maintenance being from $5.00 to $8.00 per 
capita each week. To this expense must be added the cost of 
maintenance for teacher and supervisor accompanying the 
class, for which, probably, provision will be made in the dor- 
mitory. A circular giving detailed information concerning the 


exhibit has heretofore been sent to heads of schools by Mr. 
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Pope, to whom further inquiries should be directed, care of 
Exposition, St. Louis. 

The living exhibit is to consist of classes with teachers and 
supervisors, no class to have more than six pupils. Any num- 
ber of classes may be sent from any school to illustrate any 
one or several lines of work. This exhibit will certainly be 
one of the most interesting and instructive features of the Ex- 
position, and we urge upon the heads of schools that speech 
and speech-reading classes be sent to participate in this united 
effort for a living exhibit in order to show to the thousands 
what has been and is now being done to give speech and the 
understanding of speech to the deaf, and to show that educa- 
tion by such means is an accomplished fact. A living exhibit 
will be far-reaching in its results, and will be remembered and 
talked of when much else is forgotten. 

We respectfully insist that now is the time for prompt ac- 
tion upon your part looking to a full presentation of the oral 
work of all schools by means of a living exhibit, and for the 
making of an objective exhibit by means of charts, photo- 
graphs of classes, school apparatus and furnishings, together 
with courses of study, text-books, etc., etc., and whatever 
could be presented that would make clear the plan and scope 
and beneficent results of our oral schools and classes. 

If you have not already taken steps for such an exhibit, 
please do so at once for the sake of the cause in general. If 
the institution funds are not sufficient to permit of the ex- 
pense, take the matter up with your State Commission on 
World’s Fair, or with your Governor (who may have at his dis- 
posal a contingency fund for emergencies) and probably one 
or the other may be able to render financial aid in this laud- 
able undertaking, which will reflect more luster upon a State 
than will its exhibits along many other lines. Mr. Pope and 
this Committee will be pleased to render you any possible 
assistance. 

RICHARD O. JOHNSON, Chairman, 
EDMUND LYON, 
ELBERT A. GRUVER. 


InpDIANAPOLIS, February 15, 1904. 


THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


The Department of Special Education of the National Edu- 
cational Association will meet in St. Louis, June 28 to July 2, 
1904. The meetings will be held in the Exposition grounds, 
and the “Inside Inn” hotel has been selected for the head- 
quarters of the Association members. All the meetings are 
to be held in the afternoon. This arrangement is made to 
give people a chance to visit the fair in the morning; in the 
afternoon, when they are tired of walking, they can sit down in 
attending the meetings of the various departments. 

The following programme for the meetings of this Depart- 
ment has been arranged : 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 29, 2 o'clock. 


1. President's Address: Joun W. Jones, M. A., Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio. 

2. What Teachers may learn from the Model Schools of the 
Deaf and Blind and their Exhibits: S. M. Green, B. S. D., 
Superintendent of the Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

3. Sight and Hearing in Relation to Education: Oscar 
CuristmaNn, Ph. D., Professor of Paidology, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

4. Business: Appointment of Committees. 


Friday Afternoon, July 1, 2 o'clock. 


1. Report of Commission on Statistics Relative to Children 
in the Public Schools of the United States who need Special 
Methods of Instruction: Prercivan Harti, M. A., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics and Pedagogy, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Secretary of the Committee on Statistics 
of Defective Sight and Hearing of Public School Children. 


2. The Chicago Hospital School for Nervous and Delicate 
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Children ; its Educational and Scientific Methods: Miss Mary 
R. Campse Secretary and Treasurer, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. The Teacher and the Defective Child: M. A. Goxpsrern, 
M. D., St. Louis, Missouri. 

4. Business: Reports of Committees; Election of Officers. 

Special concessions on the combined cost of admission to 
the Exposition and membership in the Association, and special 
rates for entertainment for members have been secured. For 
information on this point, as well as programmes of all the 
meetings, rates of transportation, ticket conditions, and other 
details, address Mr. Irwin Shepard, Secretary N. E. A., 


Winona, Minnesota. 
JOHN W. JONES, 


Presidents 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE DEAF 
AT ST. LOUIS. 


Tue Congress will meet under the auspices of the National 
Association of the Deaf in St. Louis, August 20-27, 1904. 

The first meeting will be held in the afternoon of Saturday, 
August 20, in one of the halls of congress. Appropriate 
opening exercises will be held, with addresses from prominent 
Exposition officials and from representative men among the 
deaf and their educators. The chief speaker, it is hoped, will 
be Dr. E. M. 

On Sunday a religious meeting of an undenominational 
character will be held. 

On the succeeding days papers will be read and discussed, 
the National Association will hold a business meeting, and other 
matters will be attended to. Only the mornings will be de- 
voted to business, leaving the afternoons and evenings free to 
delegates. 

The following papers will represent the share of the United 
States in the programme of the Congress : 

1. By Professor A. G. Drarver, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., ‘*The Education of the Deaf in the United 
States. Methods employed; forces at work for or against 
particular methods; recent developments ; the stand the edu- 
cated deaf are known to take in the matter, etc.” 
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2. By Mr. Oxor Hanson, Seattle, Wash., “The Industrial 
Problem among the American Deaf. The value of manual 
training in the schools; the acceptability of deaf workmen to 
hearing employers ; their relation to labor unions ; the trades 
which offer least handicap in competition with the hearing ; 
the proportion of tramps and beggars, etc.” 

3. By Mr. Tuomas F. Fox, Station M, New York City, 
“The Social Status of the Deaf. The necessity by which 
they are driven to establish pleasure clubs, literary associa- 
tions, guilds, etc., of their own; their relations with their 
hearing environment, etc.” 

4. By Rev. Pair J. Hasenstas, Chicago, “ The Moral and 
Religious Status of the Deaf. Religious instruction in the 
schools; church missions for the adult deaf; the need of 
more ordained ministers and secular religious instructors to 
hold religious and other services in the sign language for the 
deaf, etc.” 

Endeavors are being made to obtain from representative 
foreign deaf persons papers treating of the following general 
topic: “ The Intellectual, Industrial, School, and Moral 
Status of the Deaf, including a brief exposition of the educa- 
tional methods employed, the practical results of those meth- 
ods, as shown in the adult deaf; the stand taken by tho edu- 
cated deaf toward those methods ; the position the adult deaf 
hold in the industrial world ; their social life; provisions for 
their religious welfare, etc.” 

The following countries have been invited to discuss the 
above topic: Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Canada, Australia, Mexico. Mr. George FraNKLAND, 
of London, has agreed to represent Great Britain. Mr. ALBIN 
Maria Warzu.ik will speak for Germany and Austria, and Mr. 
Hersert W. Roserts, of Toronto, for Canada. Other foreign 
representatives have not been heard from definitely as yet. 

For information regarding hotel accommodations and other 
local matters during the Congress, address Rev. J. H. Cloud, 
2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. SMITH, 
FOX, 


G. W. VEDITZ, 
Committee on Programme. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


MORBIDI, G. II Terzo Libro di Lettura e di Lingua pei Sordomuti 
|Third Book of Reading and Language for Deaf-Mutes]. Siena: 
Tipografia Calasanziana. 1903. 1I2mo., pp. 127. 


Mr. Morbidi’s First and Second Books of Reading and Lan- 
guage were noticed in the Annals, xlviii, 277. The Third 
Book continues the series on the same general plan as the First 
and Second, bringing the pupil by easy gradations to stories, 
letters, and compositions. 


NORDIN, FREDRIK. Quelques Institutions Francaises de 
Sourds-Muets [A Few French Deaf-Mute Institutions}. Viiners- 
borg. 1903. 8vo., pp. 16. 


This is a résumé in French of a report in Swedish by Mr. 
Nordin, Director of the Departmental Institution for the Deaf 
at Vanersborg, Sweden, and Editor of the periodical Nordisk 
Tidskrift for Défstumskolan. The schools described are the 
National Institution at Paris, the National Institution at Bor- 
deaux, and the Departmental Institution at Asni¢res (Seine). 
Concerning them all Mr. Nordin reports favorably, saying 
that they make excellent provision for instruction in language, 
speech, general knowledge, and industries, so that it may be 
said without any exaggeration that in the instruction of the 
deaf France still preserves the great traditions of its famous 
and noble founder, the Abbé de l’Epée. 


ROTHERT, HENRY W. Compulsory Education and its Rela- 
tions to the Defective Classes. Council Bluffs: Iowa School for the 
Deaf Press. 1904. 8vo., pp. 14. 


This paper, by the Superintendent of the Iowa School, was 
read at a Quarterly Conference of the State Board of Con- 
trol and Superintendents at Des Moines. It presents some 
weighty arguments in favor of the compulsory education of 
children in general, and of the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded in particular. Iowa has recently passed a law for 
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compulsory education, but its provisions do not include the 
members of these three special classes who stand most in 
need of it, and Mr. Rothert clearly and forcibly shows the 
necessity of further legislation for their benefit. 


STAPLER, MAURY M., M.D. Some Advantages of Stapler’s 
Rarefier in the Treatment of the Ear. Atlanta: The Franklin Print- 
ing and Publishing Company. 1904. 8vo. pp. 12. 


Dr. Stapler has already been mentioned in the Annals (vol. 
xlv, p. 503), as a specialist who claims that deaf-mutism is cur- 
able in many cases. In this pamphlet he reiterates the claim. 
He says: 


“ Fully appreciating the importance of the statement, with 
a knowledge of the false hopes it would arouse if untrue, I 
still assert that there is hope of establishing distinct hearing 
and speech to all those cases of deaf-mutism in which there is 
no history of disease involving the nervous system, no mani- 
fest deformity, and in which the tympanic membranes are not 
destroyed, be they congenital or adventitious. With the 
knowledge acquired in the treatment of this class of cases in 
the past six years I should feel disappointed if, with favorable 
surroundings, I should fail to establish distinct hearing and 
speech to less than a third of those treated.” 


In Dr. Stapler’s favor it is to be said that he is a member of 
_ several medical associations of good standing and the presi- 
dent of the medical society of his own town, Macon, Georgia, 
that he makes no secret of his methods of treatment, and that 
he invites the fullest investigation from physicians and in- 
structors of the deaf. On the other hand it was shown in the 
article in the Annals above mentioned that in four cases re- 
ported by him four years ago as cured the children were still 
deaf. In one of these cases the boy had to be placed ina 
school for the deaf after receiving Dr. Stupler’s treatment, and 
in three others, where the children had been taken out of 
school to receive treatment, they afterwards had to be re- 
turned to school. 
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VALADE-GABEL, P.A. L’Abbé de l’Eipée a Villereau | The Abbe 
de l’Epée at Villereau]. Reims: Cercle Abbé del’Epée. 1903. 12 1n0o., 
pp. 105. [Price 18 cents. | 

This book was written by the former Censor of Studies in 
the National Institution at Paris, and is published at the ex- 
pense and sold for the benefit of the Friendly Association of 
Deaf-Mutes of Champagne, of which Mr. Emile Mercier is the 
president. It consists of a series of sixteen conversations sup- 
posed to have taken place between the Abbé de l’Epée and a 
group of his early pupils at Villereau, a country village where 
the good Abbé was accustomed to take his scholars during 
their summer vacation. The personages and the place are 
real; the conversations are imaginary, but their subject-matter 
has for the most part some foundation in fact, as is explained 
in the appended “ documents historiques.” Mr. Valade-Gabel 
has been a thorough student of De l’Epée’s life and work, and 
these conversations, written in simple style for deaf children 
at school, give considerable information concerning the char- 
acter, family, pupils, and methods of instruction of the great 
founder of deaf-mute instruction in France. 


Reports of Schools (published in 1903) : Georgia, lowa, New South 
Wales, Ontario, Viinersborg (Deaf-Blind) ; (published in 1904), Bris- 
tol (England), Giteborg (Sweden), Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Job 
Williams’s term of office as Principal of the School was cele- 
brated March 25, 1904, by a reception in his honor. The offi- 
cers and teachers gave him a handsome French clock, Mr. 
Abel S. Clark made a suitable address, reviewing the progress 
in the instruction of the deaf and the improvements in the 
American School during Dr. Williams’s term of office, and a 
congratulatory letter from the Board of Directors and letters 
from several heads of other schools were read. 


Cologne Institution.—Mr. Nicholas Weissweiler, Director of 
this Institution and the Nestor of the instruction of the deaf 
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in Germany, died November 19, 1903, aged seventy-nine. He 
had been connected with the Cologne Institution for fifty-six 
years—twenty-six as instructor and thirty as director. He 
was the author of several text-books for the deaf, and a fre- 
quent contributor to the periodicals of the profession. 


Genoa Institution.—Miss Merope Bernasconi, formerly of 
the Milan Institution, and a teacher in the Genoa Institution 
for the past ten years, died November 19, 1903, aged thirty- 
eight. The Institution press reprints in pamphlet form a 
glowing tribute to her memory from the Genoa Jd Cittadino. 


Indiana Institution.—Dr. William H. Latham, a teacher in 
this Institution for nearly half a century, died at bis home in 
Indianapolis, April 5, 1904, aged ninety. Dr. Latham was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, studied medicine in Cincin- 
nati, and began practice as a physician in Columbus, Ohio. 
In 1845 he became a teacher in the Ohio Institution and in 
1853 in the Indiana Institution, where he taught until 1891, 
making his entire term of service in the profession fifty-six 
years. He was the author of two books for teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf and of two articles on the same subject 
published in the Annals many years ago. He was an ener- 
getic, earnest teacher, inspiring his pupils to faithful work, 
and exerting upon them a lasting influence for good. 

Hon. Samuel A. Bonner, a Trustee of the Institution since 
1895 and President of the Board since 1896, died on the same 
day as Dr. Latham, aged seventy-seven. Judge Bonner’s in- 
terest in the work of the Institution was exceptionally strong, 
leading him to attend conventions of instructors and to give 
his time and strength unstintedly to promote its welfare. 
Few men holding a similar office are so well known to the 
members of the profession generally and few have held so 
warm a place in their hearts. 


Iowa School.—Vigorous efforts have been made during the 
past year to have the School removed to a more central place 
in the State, but the final decision seems to be that it shall 
remain at Council Bluffs. Liberal appropriations for the 
erection of new buildings have been made. 
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Kentucky School.—The name of the School has been 
changed by an act of the last legislature from “The Kentucky 
Institution for the Education of Deaf-Mutes ” to “The Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf.” The MWentucky Standard says : 
“ We started out eighty years ago as an ‘ Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb,’ twenty years ago we became an ‘ Institution for 
the Education of Deaf-Mutes,’ and now we have at last at- 
tained the dignity of a ‘School for the Deaf.’ ” 


Mississippi Institution.—By an act of the last legislature 
the Institution is to be moved to a new location in the sub- 
urbs of Jackson. A Commission of five members, including 
the Governor and the Attorney-General, is to purchase the 
site and erect the buildings after plans to be adopted by 
the Board of Trustees and the Superintendent of the Institu- 
tion. Mr. Dobyns is appointed Secretary of the Commission. 


New England Industrial School.—Miss Nellie H. Swett, 
Principal of this School for the past ten years, died March 29, 
1904, in her fiftieth year. She was the child of deaf parents, 
and devoted her life to the education of the deaf. Her father, 
William B. Swett, was the founder of this School. When 
the educational department was opened in 1880 Miss Swett 
was the first teacher, and on the death of her father, four years 
later, she became the Principal. At that time the Schoo] was 
burdened with a heavy mortgage. Since then the mortgage 
has been removed and the facilities of the School have been 
much increased. Miss Swett wasa handsome woman, of charm- 
ing manners, skilful and faithful as a teacher and principal, 
always ready to sacrifice herself for the sake of others. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Mrs. Edna (Howes) Davidson, 
a former teacher of the Institution, died February 7, 194, of 
pneumonia. Mrs. Davidson became deaf from a fall at the age 
of ten, and attended the Clarke School, in which, after gradu- 
ation and a course of study in the Normal Art School at Bos- 
tou, she taught for a year. In 1891 she was married to Mr. 
Samuel G. Davidson, and later taught for several years in the 
same school with her husband. She was a remarkably good 
lip-reader and a pleasant speaker, a woman of wide culture 
and high attainments,.a zealous and successful teacher, de- 
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voted to the welfare of the adult deaf of Philadelphia and the 
State, and the light of her home. She leaves one child, a boy. 

Sacramento Day-School.—A public oral day-school for the 
deaf was opened in Sacramento, California, in January of this 
year. It is in charge of Miss H. Ray Kribs, formerly of the 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, School. 

Washington Heights School—On Saturday, May 7, at 4 
o’clock, this School, situated at 847 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York, will hold an open session. All interested in the deaf 
are invited to attend and during the social hour following the 
session to express any views relative to the instruction of the 
deaf. 


ERRATUM. 


In the March number of the Annals, page 126, lines 11-13, 
for “She had given things no names orally and used no signs 
before this except perhaps only a short graphic movement” 
read “ She had given things names orally and used signs be- 


fore this, though perhaps only a short graphic movement.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A teacher of experience who can furnish the most satisfactory testi- 
monials desires a position. Address R. R. H., ‘‘ Oakhurst,” 22d St., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


A lady who has had fourteen years’ experience as a teacher of the deaf 
by the manual method in one school, and has visited many other schools 
and studied their methods, desires a position as teacher. Good refer- 
ences. Address M. B. G., 1136 H. 25th Street, Los Angeles, California. 


A course of lessons on the mechanism of speech, the correction of de- 
fective speech, and speech development and voice training for deaf 
children, will be given during the month of July, 1904, in Boston, by 
Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, special teacher of speech in the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf. For further information, address Mrs. Saran Jor- 
pAN Monro, Room 47, Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
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